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paid to his memory by people of all denominations show 
that the suggestion would be well taken, and that it 
would be a happy addition to the testimonials to have 
one that should endure for ages. 


Sd 


THERE can be no possible excuse or apology for the 
awiul massacres that have in Asia Minor followed the 
change in the government of Turkey. The agents of 
the Armenian revolutionary societies, it is admitted, have 
been at work, and have foolishly done things which have 
furnished an occasion, greatly desired by their enemies, 
for assailing them as rebels against the government. 
It is very difficult to define the duties of nations that 
profess to be civilized in regard to the countries where 
‘ cannibalism, slavery, lawless violence, and inhuman 
tyranny are among the well-established customs of the 
land. In the case of Turkey the inhumanities, which 
we may hope are now coming to an end, would have 
been suppressed a generation ago if European gov- 
ernments had been generous enough to combine for the 
good of all nations, and insist that Turkey should con- 
form to the standards of civilization. 


wt 


A nore from a reputable correspondent in Wales 
concerning a medal which corresponded to the descrip- 
tion of Jesus in the letter ascribed to Publius Lentulus 
has excited some curiosity. It may be proper therefore 
to explain that we did not suppose that the finding 
of a medal in any way established the genuineness and 
authenticity of the letter. It might easily happen 
that some time in the last five hundred years some one, 
believing the letter to be genuine, struck off a medal 
to correspond. ‘The facts are that a letter exists which 
is still by many Catholics accepted as genuine, but 
which by Protestant critics is supposed to be of an origin 
not earlier than the eleventh century. It represents 
the Greek idea of a youthful, full-blooded reformer, as 
contrasted with the ascetic ideal represented in so many 


pictures of Christ. 
ed 


THe letter of Publius Lentulus mentioned above is 
found in manuscript form in several European libraries, 
and is in substance as follows: ‘There has appeared in 
our time a man of great virtue named Christ Jesus, 
who is said by the people to be a prophet of truth, 
whom discipies call the son of God. He raises the 
dead and heals the sick. He is a man of lofty stature, 
graceful mien, and venerable countenance, inspiring 
in those who look on him both love and fear. His hair 
falls around him, blown by the wind, and is somewhat 
curly, cerulean, and shining. It is parted in the middle, 
after the manner of the Nazarenes. His forehead is 
smooth and very calm, his face without wrinkle or blem- 
ish, and adorned with a moderate degree of color. His 
nose and mouth are entirely without fault; his beard, 
in color like his hair, is abundant and youthful, not 
long, but forked; his eyes are bright and changeable in 
expression. In reproof he is terrible, in admonition, 
gentle. He is kind, blends cheerfulness with gravity, 
is never seen to laugh, but often to weep. ‘Thus, tall 
in stature, having graceful hands and limbs, and grave 
in speech, he is in an uncommon degree self-controlled 
and worthy of admiration among the sons of men.” 


ed 


WE are sorry to see that some of our English brethren 
have fallen into controversy concerning the respective 
functions of the National Conference and the Unitarian 
Association. They have reached a crisis which we 
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faced about twenty-five years ago, and settled amicably 
with the decision that the National Conference should, 
for the most part, limit itself to conference, counsel, 
and inspiration, leaving the work of administration to 
the Unitarian Association. ‘Tacitly, a few things were 
reserved to the Conference; such, for instance, as the 
Fellowship Committee, which has done invaluable work 
in raising the standard and status of our ministry, and 
in accepting some transient trust which might appeal 
to the sympathy of our churches, and did not require 
any administrative oversight. In England the question 
is complicated by what seems to us an unfortunate 
difference of opinion concerning the use of the Uni- 
tarian name. At this distance it looks like a waste of 
energy for the members of our little Unitarian body to 
contend with one another when there is such worthy 
work to be done in which all-the members ought to be 
engaged. Eyes, ears, hands, and feet should work to- 
gether, that there may be no schism in the body. 


wt 


Ir is doubtful whether anybody has or can perma- 
nently raise the price of bread by creating an artificial 
scarcity. If there is a deficient crop in one country, all 
the wheat of the world tends in that direction unless it 
is obstructed by tariffs. The production of the crop 
of cereals is now so vast that the ebb and flow of trade 
in them can be obstructed only for a time. If there is 
a deficiency great enough to threaten famine, it is for 
the good.of the public. to raise the price so high that the 
stock on hand will be sparingly used. As in India, the 
real hardship and suffering of the poor come not from 
the scarcity of grain, but from the lack of money to buy 
it. In a famine year grain enough goes out of India to 
foreign markets to supply the wants of all the people. 


Edward Everett Hale. 


When in April, 1902, the eightieth birthday of Dr. 
Hale was celebrated in Symphony Hall in Boston, 
he and his friends regarded this august occasion as the 
fitting conclusion of an active professional career. He 
had fought the good fight, he had finished the course, 
and was prepared to wait for the crown of glory laid 
up for him. Since that time seven years have passed, 
and few men of any age in our ministry have done so 
much during those years, and no one has shown greater 
activity of mind and interest in the affairs of the world. 
Eleven years ago, after many years of frequent service 
as a contributor, Dr. Hale joined the editorial corps of 
the Christian Register, and, whether in Boston or in Wash- 
ington, in summer or in winter, he has regularly fur- 
nished, with only two or three exceptions, his one or 
two columns of ‘‘Good News.” 

By the nomination of his lifelong friend, Senator 
George F. Hoar, who spoke at his eightieth anniversary, 
Dr. Hale was in 1903 elected chaplain of the Senate of 
the United States. During the sessions of Congress he 
lived in Washington, and with all the eager interest 
which might mark the opening career of a young man 
he watched the transaction of business and the course 
of events both at home and abroad. By the President 
of the United States and the members of the Senate 
he was treated with distinguished courtesy. Those 
who were present at a Harvard commencement a few 
years since will not soon forget the scene when Dr. Hale 
appeared at the foot of the steps leading up to the plat- 
form, and Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, and Curtis Guild, Jr., Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, stepped forward, and, each 
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taking him by the arm, escorted him to a seat on the 
platform. 

Men who have been conversant with affairs and are 
qualified to judge say that to Edward Everett Hale, 
more than to any other one man, is due the idea of inter- 
national arbitration and the establishment of an inter- 
national high court of justice at The Hague. Until 
recently he has been one of the most conspicuous and hon- 
ored members of the Arbitration Conference organized 
and entertained by Albert K. Smiley at Lake Mohonk, 
N.Y. At the last conference it was saddening to note 
his absence and that of several other veterans who had 
been removed by death or incapacitated by old age 
from attendance at these meetings. 

We might devote the whole of this issue and not find 
ample room for a bare record of his intellectual and re- 
ligious activities, for the things he has done, the books 
he has written, and the institutions he has helped. He 
many years ago described himself as the secretary of 
an association to provide employment for the higher 
classes. He and Dr. Bellows shared the glory and the 
responsibility of organizing and for many years ad- 
ministering the affairs of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. He wrote 
a vast number of books and contributions for the press 
of many kinds, and always with a single eye to the pro- 
duction of some good moral effect. He seemed indiffer- 
ent to literary fame. If a story caught the fancy of 
the public as a literary production, very well; but 
that was not the object at which he aimed. As in writing 
the story of “The Man without a Country,” so always 
he wished to set forth something that would quicken 
other men and women, especially the young, to unselfish 
action. More than anybody knows, and more than he 
knew himself, he was behind and the inspirer of many 
movements which resulted in clubs, circles, brother- 
hoods, and other associations that brought together 
the young who wished to regard themselves as sons 
and daughters of the King. Recognizing this fact 
when he was in California, young people filled his car- 
riage with flowers as he rode through the streets. In 
1846, after a varied and interesting career, in the course 
of which he was ‘‘mixed up with editorial and newspaper 
duties,” he was ordained minister of the Church of the 
Unity in Worcester, Mass., where he remained for ten 
years. In 1856 he became the minister of the South 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church in Boston, of which 
he remained pastor and pastor emeritus until his death, 
which occurred on the morning of the roth instant. 

When Dr. Hale came to Boston, the city was really 
an old-fashioned New England town on a large scale. 
It had the combined qualities of Concord, Cambridge, 
and Salem in the days of its mercantile glory. The 
South End of Boston, in which the South Congregational 
Church was situated, was then filled with the residences 
of cultivated, well-to-do citizens. There were no electric 
ears, few horse-cars or steam~railroads, and the com- 
fortable mansions, which filied all the space from the 
small business section in the centre of the town to the 
confines of Brookline and Roxbury, were owned and 
occupied by citizens of American birth. Social life was 
real, hearty, and of a quality now lost in a maze of 
formality and exclusiveness. ‘There were large families 
of cultivated people, who all knew each other, whose 
ancestors had lived on the spot since the founding of 
the city, with others who had been drawn from the towns 
of New England by business interests and the oppor- 
tunities afforded those who became eminent as lawyers, 
physicians, preachers, bankers, and merchant princes. 
People of foreign birth were few and in this quarter 
almost unknown. The South Congregational Church, 
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with Edward Everett Hale in the pulpit, the most 
eminent musical talent in the organ loft, and a large 
congregation composed of the solid citizens of Boston 
and their families, was one of the natural centres of 
influence. Of that old Boston, with its influence and 
its fame, Dr. Hale was in the pulpit the last survivor. 

Starr King at the Hollis Street Church was the elo- 
quent representative of that life and to a large extent 
one of the products of the influence of Dr. Hale, which 
he carried with the blessing of his senior associate in 
the Unitarian ministry to the Pacific coast, where he 
made his great record as a preacher and a patriot. Dr. 
Hale never ceased to sound the praises of his young 
friend, apparently unconscious of the part he had played 
in fitting him for his great work in Boston and San 
Francisco. When the members of the South Congre- 
gational and Hollis Street Churches left “the South 
End,” the two congregations united in Exeter Street, in 
the Back Bay. 

Throughout the Civil War Dr. Hale was constant in 
season and out of season, ready to drill with volunteers 
or to speak on any occasion where he could put heart 
and hope into the minds of the people. ‘The present 
writer can see him in imagination, as, worn with many 
labors until he had in appearance reached the point of 
physical exhaustion, he stood with his eyelids slowly 
rising and falling, and yet apparently without effort 
and with no physical demonstration pouring out a 
stream of brilliant and inspiring patriotic ideas. That 
was the wonder of it: he was continually worn out and 
yet never unfit for service. Nearly fifty years ago he 
declined an invitation to give a series of lectures on 
the ground that he was reduced to that “semi-hypo- 
chondriacal condition called taking care of one’s self.” 

We have never seen Harvard men at literary exer- 
cises let themselves go with such abandon as when once 
at a dinner of the Phi Beta Kappa Society Dr. Hale 
read his famous poem, ‘‘Harvard calling the Roll of 
her Sons.’’ His brief characterization of the famous 
men of Harvard, of whom he reported “All present or 
accounted for,” with his sonorous voice and magnificent 
elocution, electrified his audience. It was entirely un- 
expected because it came in response to a call from the 
president to say a few words concerning William and 
Mary College in Virginia, at which the first chapter of 
the society was organized. It was in those days our 
habit to say that, with the least preparation, Dr. Hale 
would preach the best sermon, write the best poem, 
make the best speech, and invent the best story of any 
man in America. 

At one time apparently he spent all his time and 
energy in attempting to make Antioch College in Ohio 
a great liberal university, but at the same time he was 
just as busy with the affairs of his parish, the interests 
of the city of Boston, the organization of charities, and 
the administration of the affairs of the Unitarian denom- 
ination. He was ready to speak anywhere, at any 
time, for any cause that appealed to him as likely to 
advance the interests of the kingdom of God on earth. 
His motto was ‘‘Together,’’ and he was always trying 
to get together and set at work men, women, and chil- 
dren who had money and leisure, and who could do 
anything for those who had neither. 

We have said nothing in detail about Dr. Hale’s in- 
tellectual activity. While all these other things were 
going on, he was publishing continuously stories, essays, 
poems, volumes, of which the list in the Bibliography 
of the Boston Authors’ Club contains ninety-eight 
titles, besides the names of a dozen books that he edited. 
This editorial is long, and yet it might serve merely 
as the preface to a list of the moral, religious, philan- 
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thropic, literary, and patriotic activities which made 
Dr. Hale one of the busiest and most useful men in the 
country, and kept him young in spirit, ready always to 
challenge his neighbors to enlist in some new form of 
service for the benefit of the community. 


Dr. Hale and the “Christian Register.” 


Dr. Hale’s connection with. the Christian Register 
dates back fully sixty years. My first knowledge of 
it was, when as a boy I read in manuscript an editorial 
of his in reply to some severe reflections that had been 
made on Theodore Parker at the time some of the Boston 
ministers refused him admission to their pulpits. This 
was a burning question in those days, and there was 
a good deal of heat engendered. Theodore Parker was 
considered a free lance and dealt heavy blows right 
and left, careless of consequences; and this young min- 
ister from Worcester took sides with James Freeman 
Clarke for free speech in a free pulpit. I believe I have 
the manuscript of that editorial now somewhere among 
my papers. 

Even before that day he was my father’s friend, 
and, being a journalist by inheritance and by training, 
he rarely came to Boston that he did {not visit the old 
office in School Street, where he met that noble group 
of men who made the Christian Register what it was 
in those early days. ‘The old files of the paper tell the 
story of those conferences most delightfully. From that 
time up to the date of the issue of the last paper he has 
been in close connection with its interests. Indeed, 
there have been few, if any, of the more serious prob- 
lems in connection with its publication that he has not 
helped to solve. In an extraordinarily busy life there 
has always been time for this service, and in the last 
ten years there has been an uninterrupted stream of 
bright, fresh, sparkling work with his pen, with which 
the present readers of the Register are familiar in the 
“Good News”’ column, which covered a great range of 
editorial comment,—a department now closed forever. 

Dr. Hale always came to the front in emergencies. 
In the changes that have been going on in religious 
journalism in the past twenty years the Register has 
had its share of them, and for eighty-six years it has 
survived them all. How much it owes to Dr. Hale, 
probably the present writer is the only one who knows 
the whole story. It is a story of loyalty, of devoted 
personal friendships for more than half a century. 

These brief words about the Christian Register touch 
but one of the countless interests of his life. It was 
so large, so many-sided, so multifarious in its activities, 
there were so many streams of beneficence flowing from 
his nature outward, touching not world-wide interests 
only, but the every-day lives of multitudes of people 
about him, that there is no possibility of measuring 
its manifold inspirations. 

I look back many years to the closest intimacy with 
Dr. Hale in many general activities as well as in those 
more directly connected with the South Congregational 
Church. He had enormous capacity for work. Nothing 
daunted him. He carried his burdens and his cares 
with a cheerfulness of spirit and with a joyous sense 
of power that was always equal to his need. There 
was an unfailing wellspring of humor bubbling up 
within him which the deep, care-worn lines of his face 
often belied. But it was always as clear and fresh as 
the morning within him. He rose to every occasion. 
His life was so abundant, so rich, so full, so even in its 
power, its freshness and vitality was so unimpaired 
by the strain and stress of life, that one has to look to 
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the inner wealth Jof his great nature for the secret of 
his power. Those who knew him best knew that his 
life was hid in the life of God. It was from this 
source that he drew his inspirations: From the per- 
plexity of the city and the strain of his daily work 
and the sore problems and sorrows of many friends 
who brought to him their distresses, he would pass on 
to his Friday afternoon meeting in his vestry, which 
in the old days, was held just before the Sunday com- 
munion, with a serene mind and soul that seemed to 
know no care, and was all alive with the life of the 
Eternal. It was his breath. It was the habit of his 
mind, and whether he was merely picking up the stitches 
carelessly dropped. by others or caring for such ‘small 
details as looking after pure milk for the babies of the 
great city, which to some seemed trifling work for such 
aman, he went on doing what he.had to do, careless of 


praise or blame, and living in his larger parish which - 


was just that place where he could serve those who 
were in need. Here I am. Send me! This was his 
motto, and whether it was in showing the world the 
way to peace among the nations or in his world-wide 
Lend-a-Hand activities, or in his endless minor charities, 
or in his ever-widening relations with his fellow-men, 
he was always led by the same spirit, and made a per- 
manently better and brighter world for having lived 
in it. WILLIAM HOWELL REED. 


American CGnitarian Association. 


Hospitality to Speakers. 

An American making a speech for the first time before 
an English audience is quite likely to imagine, before he 
gets through, that he has really said something worth 
while. He is received with applause, and by the time 
he has cleared his throat he hears that good-natured, 
hospitable ‘Hear! Hear!” from all parts of the hall. 
If he is not familiar with the situation, he is surprised, 
as he proceeds, that these English people should show 
such a spontaneous appreciation of such commonplace 
thoughts. When he arrives at something that he him- 
self regards as really enlightening, he is quite overcome 
by the demonstration, and thereupon he warms up to a 
degree of eloquence which he had never suspected him- 
self capable of. 

The response of an English audience to a congenial 
speaker is prompt and exhilarating, and unseen waves 
of inspiration flow between them. ‘The speaker is 
stimulated to do his best work, and a certain sense of 
good fellowship between him and his auditors encourages 
him in the direction of complete and unrestrained self- 
expression. 

An American audience is quite likely to be the exact 
opposite in this respect, and one may well wonder what 
sensations must afflict a speaker from over the sea when 
he attempts to make an address among us. Unless 
he is already well known and has been heralded and 
anticipated until the public is aroused and filled with 
expectant interest, he is pretty sure to undergo some 
disappointment because of the apparent lack of cordiality 
and responsive sympathy. It is not probable than an 
English audience is more appreciative of real merit than 
an American audience, but an English audience does 
not wait for the speaker to demonstrate his ability. 
That is taken for granted, and he is received and encour- 
aged in the spirit of good fellowship. His audience is 
not on the defensive as a group of people who must be 
conquered or won by sheer force of magnetic power. He 
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comes to them as a guest, and the attitude of those to 
whom he speaks is that of the host, eager to welcome 
him with unrestrained hospitality. 

But it is not necessary for a speaker to come from a 
foreign land to feel the unresponsive character of many 
an American assembly. It is not infrequently that good 
public speakers fail to accomplish satisfactory results 
simply because they receive no visible or audible intel- 
lectual hospitality when they rise to speak. The people 
sit stolid and indifferent, as if he had come before them 
against their will. He may have travelled along distance, 
and he may be giving them the benefit of many years of 
study and experience, and all he may be getting out of it 
is his “expenses’’ and the accompanying fatigue, and yet 
he gets no welcome; and sometimes he is made to feel as 
if he were imposing himself upon a company of people 
who would much rather be doing something else than 
listening to him. If he succeeds in carrying the forti- 
fications and makes a success of his ‘‘address,’’ he will 
probably hear many good things said about it before he 
takes his train; but, if he fails to strike twelve or happens 
to flounder in that slough of incoherence from which 
nothing but sympathy from his hearers would rescue him, 
he may have to take his train with no other consolation 
than that the thing is over and he is on his way home— 
thank Heaven! 

Moray.—Let us cultivate the habit of the English 
audience in giving every speaker that comes before us 
=—at conferences, alliances, and all except devotional 
gatherings—a cordial and sympathetic greeting. It is 
the least we can do to show a speaker that we are glad 
to greet him, that we believe in him, and are going to 
enjoy what he has to say. Let us be responsible for the 
applause at the opening of an address, let the speaker be 
responsible for the applause at its close. Public speaking 
is never a matter of one individual. Its success depends 
not only upon the ability and eloquence of the speaker, 
but it also depends upon the hospitality with which he 
is received and the receptivity of those to whom his 
words are directed. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE incorporation into the Senate tariff bill of a clause 
providing for the imposition of a tax upon the net re- 
ceipts of corporations, as a means of raising revenue, 
was foreshadowed at the beginning of the week after 
a series of conferences between the President and Senator 
Aldrich, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
who is in charge of tariff legislation in the Senate. It 
appears to be a well-established fact that Mr. Taft is 
in favor of the creation of such a tax, provided that the 
advocates of an income tax shall accept the corporation 
tax as a compromise and abandon their more advanced 
position, which many Republicans in Congress regard 
as revolutionary and un-Republican in theory and effect. 
Mr. Aldrich, as a representative of the ruling opinion 
in the Senate; has been regarded hitherto as an opponent 
of the movement to place a federal burden of taxation 
upon corporation, but it: is believed that he and his 
fellow-conservatives have'|become convinced of the 
wisdom of yielding a point in order to avert what they 


consider a greater evil. 
od 


A REVOLT in the native constabulary stationed at 
Davao, on the island of Mindanao, which occurred on 
June 6, but was not reported to the War Department 
until June 14, furnishes a striking illustration of the diffi- 
culties that {confront the American administration in 
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the Philippines. The mutineers, who comprised the 
majority of the second company, began their demon- 
stration by an outbreak against American residents, 
one of whom was killed and several others wounded. 
The approach of a loyal company caused the mutineers 
to flee to the mountains with their arms, their ammuni- 
tion, and some supplies which they had obtained by 
the sack of the company quarters. Acting Governor 
Forbes, in a cable message to the War Department, 
expressed his continued belief in the general loyalty 
and efficiency of the Philippine constabulary, despite 
the affair at Davao, in which the participants were 
Visayans, who rank among the most advanced among 
the population of the archipelago. The causes that led 
to the mutiny have not been made public 


ad 


THE entrance of American capital into the field of 
development in China was announced last week, when 
the London cable brought the news that, in response to 
representations by the State Department, British capital- 
ists had acquiesced in the investment of American money 
in the loan of $27,500,000 for the construction of the 
Hankow-Sze Chuen Railway. This participation, it 
was explained at Washington, is in agreement with a 
pledge which the Chinese government gave to the Ameri- 
can minister at Pekin in 1904, that in the event of a 
Chinese loan to finance the projected railway, American 
bankers should be admitted to it on an equal footing 
with British financiers. It is frankly admitted by 
the State Department that American investments in 
China are regarded as a part of its diplomatic aims in the 
Far East, and that the finaneing of the Hankow-Sze Chuen 
railway partly by New York capital is but the beginning 
of a series of similar negotiations for the furtherance of the 
vast projects that enter into the scheme of the recon- 
struction of China. 

as 


BRITISH commentators on the new venture of American 
capitalists, with the active backing of the State Depart- 
ment, have affected to see in the investment of American 
money in the Hankow-Sze Chuen Railway the first step 
in an Anglo-American understanding for an active 
interest in the political future of China. Great Britain 
is especially anxious to safeguard China from German, 
French, and Russian financial control, which London 
is disposed to regard as destructive of British interests. 
The appearance of an American group of investors into 
the troubled field of Chinese finances is welcomed by 
Britons generally as an offset to the inimical interests 
which have hitherto competed closely with the British 
banks in the struggle for supremacy in the Far Fast. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that the State 
Department, in anything that it has done so far toward 
the advancement of American financial claims in China, 
has contemplated the creation of a political entente 
between Great Britain and America in the Far East, 
which has been the dream of British diplomats. 


od 


THE great value of the wireless system of telegraphy 
as a means of preventing loss of life at sea was demon- 
strated afresh on June 11, when the Cunard liner Sla- 
vonia was wrecked on Flores Island of the Azores group, 
and her ship’s company of 410 passengers were taken 
off without mishap by the North German Lloyd steam- 
ship Irene and the Batavia of the Hamburg-American 
line, both of which had been summoned by the Marconi 
operator on board the Slavonia. So serious was the 
mishap to the stranded vessel that it is doubtful if any- 
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thing except her fittings can be saved. Had it not been 
for the newest contribution to the science of communica- 
tion, itis very probable that an appalling loss of life 
would have resulted. As it is, the passengers of the 
Slavonia will look back upon the incident of Flores as a 
somewhat stirring event that gave zest to what other- 
wise might have been a monotonous trip across the ocean. 
It is worthy of note that so perfect was the work of the 
officers and men on all three steamers that none of the 
rescued passengers suffered any injury. 
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THE militant movement against ritualism in the 
Anglican Church, with which the name of John Kensit 
has been saliently identified, attained spectacular ex- 
pression in London on June 10, when the Bishop of 
London was denounced as a “‘traitor’”’ and the pageantry 
of English Church history over which he presided was vo- 
ciferously condemned as a ‘‘popish sacrilege.’’ ‘The event 
that roused the ire of the Kensitites was the first of a 
series of elaborate outdoor portrayals of Church history, 
which has been in progress during the six days beginning 
with last Thursday. At the inauguration of the spec- 
tacles, in St. Ethelred’s Church, the anti-ritualists cre- 
ated so unpleasant a disturbance at the sight of Rev. 
Arthur Ingram as the chief figure in the pageant that 
the police had to use force in their attempt to restore 
order and insure the continuance of the proceedings 
without interruption. Although the strong arm of the 
law prevailed in the first skirmish, it was feared that 
the followers of John Kensit would not suffer the con- 
tinuance of the daily programme without a repetition 
of their protest. 

md] 


AN international problem is looming large in Crete, 
which the protecting powers, under the terms of their 
agreement with Turkey and Greece, must evacuate at 
the end of July next. The Ottoman government has 
protested against the evacuation on the designated 
date, on the ground that the Greek population are await- 
ing that very opportunity to turn the sovereignty of 
their island over to Greece. In such an event the Young 
Turkish administration, in the experimental phase of its 
existence, would be confronted with a difficult dilemma. 
It must acquiesce in the annexation of Crete to Greece, 
and thereby undergo the stigma of having tolerated 
territorial losses in addition to those that became history 
last October, or it must enter upon an unavailing attempt 
to oppose such an annexation. In either event Young 
Turkey faces a loss of prestige which may endanger the 
stability of the existing government. As the only way 
out of the difficulty the Turkish ministry of foreign 
affairs last week requested Great Britain, France, Russia, 
and Italy to continue the occupation indefinitely. 


Brevities. 


Of all who were connected with the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Boston when Dr. Hale was settled in 1856,’ the 
only one surviving and able to attend his funeral was’ Mr. 
George W. Fox, assistant secretary. 


Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy writes concerning “The 
Motifs of “The Servant in the House,’”’ ascribed to him 
by William S$. Kennedy, that he had not read Mr. 
O’Connor’s story until after he wrote his play. 


The millinery which the young doctors will exhibit 
during Commencement week shows that the instinct of 
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the peacock survives among scholars as among Mystic 
Shriners and other highly decorated personages. 


Dr. Grenfell, at the request of a stalwart mariner, in- 
stead of pulling a tooth charmed away the pain with the 
touch of his fingers. The man speedily recovered, and 
now Dr. Grenfell wants to know what happened. 


The Baptists have no authoritative creed, and, thanks 
to Roger Williams, no way_of indicting a man for heresy, 
but evidently some of the Baptist ministers in Chicago 
are hankering after the apparatus of an ecelesiastical 
court. 


Every year millions of dollars go out of the pockets 
of shrewd and apparently intelligent men and women 
into the hands of frauds, cheats, pretenders, plausible 
hypocrites, and intentional swindlers who play upon the 
credulity, sensibility, and affections of their victims. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Clark College. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your first editorial paragraph last week you 
express a feeling that is wide-spread for ‘‘a college of 
a new kind.”’ It is not as well known as it should be 
that this new type of college has been in existence here 
in Worcester for seven years. It owesits unique character 
to the practical wisdom and splendid organizing ability 
of Carroll D. Wright. 

Clark College over which he presided so well, and in 
which he was revered and loved, is an institution that 
provides the best opportunities for a thorough academic 
training. Its course of three years prepares for the 
bachelor’s degree. There are no ‘‘side shows,’’ to use 
President Willson’s expression. It is an educational 
institution, and tolerates only the earnest student, and 
is attractive to that class. Started as an experiment, 
it has demonstrated its efficiency by the results already 
achieved, and is attracting serious attention from edu- 
cators. AUSTIN 5. GARVER. 

WORCESTER, MAss. 


Jasper Douthit’s Story. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


Jasper Douthit’s story was well worth the telling and 
is well told now in a handsome volume. It will be forty- 
seven years ago in June since we met the first time, 
when I felt he was a man to tie to, as we say, and was 
not mistaken. He had written me a letter touching the 
story of his life that went to my heart, it was in some 
way so like my own in the early years. Was then a 
preacher and had been for some years bound to no de- 
nomination, but was not satisfied. He had felt his way 
toward our faith and was hungry for our fellowship. 

So we went together to our Western Conference, 
held that year, 1862, in Detroit, and were warmly wel- 
comed. ‘Told the brethren of his hunger and the rea- 
sons for it. Won their hearts, as he had won mine, 
and was duly ordained. Went through a four years’ 
course of study at our good old school in Meadville. 
Was invited, when he had graduated, to take charge of 
our church in Princeton, Ill., but was not content. He 
was hungry now to return to his own home and minister 
to his own folks there in Shelbyville, where he has con- 
tinued unto this day. This was some nine years before 
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I was moved to New York. So we would come together 
now and then in good fellowship, and Jasper would tell 
me stories about his early life down there on the rich 
green lands; and now, as I read, I seem to hear his voice 
soft then, with no strident tones, but sweet in persua- 
sion, with now and then a touch of pathos that ended 
in a mist of tears for his hearer. 

The early chapters are full of these memories. He 
remembers his great-grandsire of the Douthit strain, 
a hardshell Calvinistic preacher. Heard him preach 
on the high snow line of ninety years,—tall and spare 
his long white hair and beard falling down, his body 
bent and so feeble that two men held him up one on 
each side; and also remembers that the sermon was 
short. And his great-grandmother, a tiny woman, who 
drew the scale at eighty pounds. Sees her skipping 
out when she was a hundred years old to pick up chips 
wherewith she will cook the dinner. Remembers she 
was said to be a hundred and fifteen years old when 
she died. So, if this was indeed her age, she was five 
years older than the wonderful Countess of Desmond, of 
whom it is reported that 


“She lived to be over a hundred and ten 
And died of a fall from a cherry-tree then.’’ 


John Douthit, his grandfather, he remembers, was a 
giant in build and strength; lived in Tennessee; was 
neighbor to Davy Crockett, the notable pioneer, his only 
match in strength. 

~ And, in clearing the land from tie timber, if a log 
must be lifted beyond the strength of the other stalwarts, 
John Douthit and Davy must lend a hand, and it was 
lifted. Jasper’s grandmother, he remembers, taught 
him to love the Bible, as he would sit in her lap to see 
the pictures, and tell him the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, and the good Samaritan. ‘I learned more of 
Bible truth,’ he says, ‘‘from my grandmother, as she 
sat in the old hand-made hickory chair before the wide- 
open fire, than I ever learned in my early years from 
the preachers.’”’ So the small boy, Philip Doddridge, 
learned his earliest lessons from the Bible, from his 
mother, and the pictures on the tiles about the fire- 
place,—the good divine and poet who sang for us some 
immortal hymns. 

Jasper’s mother I remember, of whom he has some 
lovely recollections. I was her guest some short while 
in the home,—a gentlewoman and sweet to look on; 
a blending, you would say, of Mary and Martha in the 
Gospels; busy as a bee in hospitality to her transient 
guest, but quiet as Mary who listened. I can never 
forget that visit to the old home and the welcome, and 
Jasper tells the story of mother as he alone can tell it. 
It was a rough frontier life on the farm. ‘The only clothes 
the boys wore were made by the mother, who spun and 
wove the stuff, and cut and sewed them. ‘The father 
made the shoes for the boys for winter. In summer 
they went barefoot. And Jasper’s seem to have been 
the last pair, for he minds how he would walk barefoot 
over the frozen ground after the cows, and no doubt 
would warm his feet where they had lain all night. He 
was a puny, crying child, his mother would tell him, 
and she hardly expected to raise him. And, when he 
had grown to his manhood and the war was on us, he 
enlisted and went to Springfield to be examined; “but I 
was so pale and frail,” he says, “that the surgeon shook 
his head, and that was all.’”’ He went home, determined 
to die for his country if they would take him later on. 

At thirty-five he applied for a life insurance, but again 
the examiner shook his head and made a mistake; for 
there he stands, as he tells us, at the age of seventy- 
three, “in better health, in some respects, than at any 
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time in my life,”—our apostle, the Oberlin of our faith, 
as Dr. Alfred Putnam baptized him in a lovely account 
of his life and work, printed many years ago; the man 
who has presented his body a living sacrifice, and still 
lives to tell this story in which he has hidden his life. 


The Union of Churches. 


BY WILLIAM EVERETT, LL.D. 


Our Episcopal brethren (if they will allow us to call 
them so) have recently gathered in a large convention, 
at which among other topics was discussed the subject 
which seems to be ever present to trouble their minds; 
namely, Church Unity. They cannot get over their 
distress resulting from the fact that a large proportion 
of those who, to use the words of their own liturgy, 
“profess and call themselves Christians,’’ persist in 
worshipping God in churches built and decorated after 
other patterns, using other forms of prayer and praise, 
the ministers wearing a different dress, and their church 
affairs conducted by a different polity, or rather by 
several different polities from those of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America. Why should it be thus? 
Why should Methodists and Baptists and Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians and Dutch Reformed not all 
come into the one church? Why should not that 
church have an obvious practical right to call itself, as 
many of its members desire it should be called now, the 
American Church? 

It is so clear to many worthy Episcopalians, both 
clergy and laity, that this ought to be done, that they are 
determined it shall be done. Accordingly, various steps 
are proposed which shall have the effect of opening the 
doors of the Episcopal Church so wide, that none of the 
bodies named above, or of several smaller ones, can 
possibly hesitate to march right in, accept communion, 
or, at least, very close alliance with her who claims to 
be their mother, and all essential differences shall dis- 
appear. 

Such steps, for instance, are to make the service 
simpler and more flexible, without requiring strict ad- 
herence to the ‘‘Book of Common Prayer.’ Another 
is to permit ministers of these various bodies to officiate 
in Episcopal Churches without reordination, their exist- 
ing ‘‘orders’’? being accepted, provided they will ‘‘take 
authority’’ from a bishop to'do so. 

It would still appear that the sheep who have gone 
astray will not be accepted into the fold unless they 
assent to the propositions formulated several years ago 
at Lambeth Palace, and named the Quadrilateral,—that 
is, 1st, the two creeds; 2d, the Scriptures of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments; 3d, the two Sacraments; 4th, 
The ‘‘Historic Episcopate’’ (whatever that may be), 
all as constituting the fundamentals of the Episcopal 
Church, not to be set aside by any body which seeks 
fellowship and alliance. 

Not very much is said in these discussions about the 
two bodies which at present are hopelessly at variance 
with the Protestant Episcopal organization; namely, 
the Roman Catholics and the Unitarians. There are 
doubtless many of the extreme right among the Episco- 
palians who hope one day to be ‘ “recognized” at Rome; 
there are others of the left who look forward to ‘‘con- 
verting’’ a large part of our own body; but as a rule 
their own thoughts chiefly rest on such churches as I 
have named, and which they consider, somehow or 
other, to be off-shoots of their own. 

Now throughout all these anxieties, hopes, plans, 
efforts runs one assumption to which the Episcopal 
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Church clings sincerely, no doubt as far as most of 
its members are concerned; but which the other ecclesi- 
astical bodies have not the slightest intention of admit- 
ting, and which would provoke their indignation, if it 
did not rather contribute to their amusement,—that the 
Episcopal Church is ‘‘the Church,” the real, true Church; 
that all other Protestant communions are ‘‘sects,’”’ heret- 
ical or schismatic; and that if there is to be union, it 
must be by their coming in or coming back to a mother’s 
roof. 

The other churches will have nothing to do with such an 
assumption. It is true, that if we go back far enough,— 
some centuries—we find some of them separating, or 
rather ejected, from the Church of England, to which 
our ‘‘Anglicans”’ delight to boast of their affiliation. 
It is equally true that other churches, the Dutch Re- 
formed, for instance, never had anything to do with 
the Church of England at all; they won their emancipa- 
tion from Rome, through fire and blood, in their own 
way, and at their own time. Their service, their doc- 
trine, their polity are all their own just as their history, 
their martyrs and confessors are their own, never to be 
undervalued or forgotten. And on all these churches, 
as on the Episcopal Church itself, our own soil, our own 
atmosphere has had a mighty effect. There is not one 
of them which is’ not more truly American than that 
which clings to the robe of the Church of England. 

If it were indeed desirable that all Protestant bodies 
in this country should unite, if it is a scandal to have 
many folds in one flock, there is just one way in which 
they can be united,—the way in which the thirteen 
States were united in 1789. A convention should be 
called to which every denomination should send delegates; 
in this convention every church, large or small, ancient or 
modern, must be recognized as a church, and not as a 
sect,—a wayward sister. Different plans for union must 
be submitted from different quarters; all must be treated 
with respect, all must be freely discussed. It is con- 
ceivable that from this conference on equal terms a plan 
of union might be devised which should satisfy all and 
oppress none. But to suppose that such churches as 
the Methodist or Presbyterian will surrender their hard 
won existence to creep into the Episcopal fold is as 
reasonable as that in 1787 Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
should surrender their principles and traditions at the 
dictation of Virginia. 

It may be said that such a plan is impossible. It 
probably is; but is no more impossible than the vision 
of church unity which Dr. Huntington of Grace Church 
tells us still lingers in his soul as it did forty-four years 
ago. 

There lived in Boston some thirty years ago, an elderly 
lady all whose four children had married, found homes 
of their own, and became parents of eight grandchildren. 
It was a never-ending dream of her existence that all 
her descendants should come and live in her house, or 
very near her, and constantly gather at her table and 
in her drawing-room. Her great delight was to sit in 
the latter, in the centre of her eight grandchildren, and 
say to each successively, ‘‘Hilda”’ or ‘‘Dick, come and 
kiss grandma.’’ She was amazed that the children did 
not submit to this treatment every day and all day 
long. But they did not. 

Meanwhile, in the anxiety of the Protestant Episcopal 
Communion to gather all fowl, chickens, ducks, geese, 
partridges, sparrows, eagles, under its wings, what is 
the case with its own coop and yard? It needs only to 
visit a few Episcopal Churches in any large city to find 
two divisions in the body, one drawing as close as it dares 
to Rome, and the other to Geneva, and much nearer 
respectively to the two poles than to each other. The 
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articles of the church, which all its clergy are pledged 
to maintain, distinctly assert that marriage is not a 
sacrament. Yet many of its ministers declare it is, 
and the opinion, as uttered by authority has sunk deeply 
into“the hearts of most of its female members. This 
is} only one of many grounds of Schism where the 
nominal unity of this high-flying church is really little 
more than an armed neutrality. 

It is probable that the various religious bodies of the 
United States will continue each to worship God in its 
own way, and resist the tender solicitations of one to 
come in out of the cold,—that is the bracing and strength- 
ening air of independence. 

Quincy, Mass. 


The Living Sea. 


How like the city is unto the sea: 
The mighty wave of commerce breaks and beats 
In restless surges through the noisy streets, 
Swayed by the master tide of energy. 
How many derelicts, long morn to morn, 
Drift at the mercy of the wind and wave— 
The flotsam and the jetsam of the pave,— 

Deserted, rudderless, and tempest-torn. 

Here move great argosies with gold and bales, 
Stanch ships that dare the cunning currents’ mighf, 
And through their long procession dart the light, 

Swift pleasure craft with sun-emblazoned sails. 

Yet, am I minded only of one thing,— 

How much, how much these smiling waters drown. 
Dear God, what wrecks this very day went down, 

Unhailed, unsignalled, and unsignalling! 

—Theodosia Garrison, 


Unitarianism West and East.* 


BY CHARLES W. AMES. 


When I learned from the official programme that the 
vice-presidential address was to be delivered by Mr. 
Ames on this occasion, my first emotion was one of 
dismay; but that was soon followed by a layman’s 
natural desire to take advantage of an opportunity to 
sermonize. We sit meekly in a pew throughout the 
year (or whenever we are not proving the alibi), and 
have no chance to express the lofty sentiments and 
ideas which are suggested by our close attention to any 
good or even medium sermon. In  well-regulated, 
ecclesiastical organizations there should be a few ama- 
teur Sundays, to give undeveloped ministerial genius 
a chance. This would also give regular church-goers 
an opportunity to broaden their views by seeing what 
is going on in the other churches. 

I wish to celebrate the joys of the liberal faith. Let 
me call it rather the free faith, as the good word “‘liberal”’ 
has somehow acquired a suspicion of cant. 

First let us rejoice that ours is a faith,—faith in the 
essential integrity of the universe. All the explorations 
of science in the realm of the infinitely great or the 
realm of the infinitely small disclose order and unity in 
diversity. We rest secure in the belief that the vast 
unknown corresponds to the little that we know. 

Ours is a faith in the first great cause, which we think 
of as a living God, filling and quickening with his pres- 
ence every space and atom in his illimitable universe. 
His will, in his complete omniscience, becomes a law of 
righteousness and love. To us he is a personal God, 
not in the narrow, old Hebraic sense of a man with 
human limitations whose powers are multipled by some 
large number, but a personality infinite and inscrutable, 
in which all our qualities exist, raised to their highest 


* Address given as presiding officer of the Western Unitarian Conference, May 19. 
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power and combined with others which we cannot even 
dimly surmise. In those higher powers, justice and 
mercy coincide, law and love are one. His rewards and 
punishments are absolute, certain, immediate. 

This vast personality is in sympathy with our little 
personalities. Surely the Creator of the Universe loves 
poetry, art, music: he may even have what corre- 
sponds to our physical enjoyment of the rhythms of his 
universe, the order of its mechanism, and all the won- 
drous transformations of matter from form to form. 
Otherwise, what waste of sunsets and harmonies, un- 
seen, unheard, and unenjoyed by mortal eye and ear! 
Even our sense of humor must be a manifestation of a 
-divine attribute. There is to me no irreverence in that 
saying, ‘‘The shanghai rooster is one of the Lord’s stand- 
ing jokes.’’ We are firmly persuaded that there is 
natural law in the spiritual world. All that we see 
with our inner eye is at least as real as anything we 
learn through our senses. The abstractions of mathe- 
matics are perhaps more certain to us than the physical 
qualities of matter, so the moral law in our hearts 
is as definite as the law of gravitation. We perceive a 
few of all his wonders through our senses; we think a 
few of his thoughts over after him; we have momentary 
raptures when we perceive the fitness of things in his 
creation. How can we doubt that the author of all 
this has what we would call conscious personality? 
Verily, God looks on his creation to-day as on the first 
day, and sees that it is good. 
~ Again, we must ascribe to the Almighty One the 
tenderest, holiest feelings of our human kind. So we 
think of him as our Father. We know from our ex- 
perience that he will give us each day our daily bread,— 
the bread of life. We trust him to satisfy every longing, 
every hunger of the human soul, even that deepest 
craving for immortality. We need no other assurance 
of this. We can have no assurance than that which 
comes from our faith in his Fatherhood. We know not 
whence we come, why we are here, whither we are 
going; but we can trust the benevolence which has 
guided all our lives to fulfil in his own way of wisdom 
and love the high destiny which he has sometimes set 
before our vision. We see through a glass darkly, but 
we have fleeting glimpses of a future in which our in- 
finite possibilities may be realized. All our faith makes 
us sure that this vision can be no trick and no delusion. 

Then we rejoice because ours is a free faith. We are 
bound by no trammels of theological dogma. We do 
not feel obliged to cramp our thought to make it fit 
into the language of other times and other peoples, 
nor do we have to twist and distort and interpret the 
language of the past to fit our thought. We are not 
bound to accept the theories of God and man which 
prevailed when the earth was the centre of the universe 
and not an infinitesimal speck of matter floating in 
infinite space. We need not limit ourselves to a story 
of creation which represents the life of the human race 
on our obscure planet as the culmination of eternity. 

All holy writ is ours, all inspiration. For us the 
divine spirit has entered into the hearts of holy men in 
all ages, making them sons of God and prophets. We 
can say with the psalmist, ‘‘O Lord, how wonderful 
are thy works: in wisdom thou hast made them all.” 
We can say with the prophet, “What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ After Jesus, we can 
repeat the Beatitudes, the two great commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer. We can with Paul think of what- 
soever things are true, honest, pure, lovely, and of good 
repute. 

_ So we are in fellowship with all saints and heroes of 
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the pagan world. Our sympathies are with every noble 
prompting of the human heart, every upward struggle, 
every high motive and worthy endeavor. We know 
our own frailty and imperfection, and we are one in 
a common brotherhood with all who labor and are 
heavy laden, striving for a better life. All religious 
aspiration, all moral perception, all ethical endeavor, 
has been the life of God in man; and, wherever a human 
soul is conscious of this life, there is our religious fellow- 
ship. 

We (most of us) like to call ourselves Christians, but 
we can have no controversy with those who deny us a 
right to that name. They have the same liberty of 
definition that we have; and, if they choose to so define 
Christianity as to exclude us, and thus to some degree 
cut us off from active working co-operation with them 
for human welfare (I say it in all modesty), they lose 
more than we do. On our own account we like to 
identify ourselves with the great historical movement 
by which the human race has been lifted by a few degrees 
above its primal savagery, brutality, and superstition, 
and which to-day gives it its brightest hope of conquer- 
ing materialism. Yes, we also are, in our halting way, 
followers of the Seer of Galilee, and followers of his 
followers, who worship in spirit and in truth. 

We are glad to call ourselves Unitarians, but we feel 
that there is no limitation in that. We do not think of 
Unitarians as a sect. We have no dogmatic tests; at 
least, if there are, nobody is able to find out what they 
are. I remember that Dr. Crothers was reminded twenty 
years ago, on returning from a discussion on fellowship 
at the Western Conference (this was at the time of the 
celebrated issue in the West), of Jim Fisk’s reason for 
refusing to subscribe for a fence about the Brattleboro 
cemetery. He saw no need for a fence there, since the 
people who belonged outside did not want to get in and 
the people who belonged inside could not get out. So 
Dr. Crothers thought it was with fellowship tests for 
Unitarians. 

We call ourselves Unitarians to put ourselves in 
active fellowship with some thousands of other people 
in America and England who share this free faith; to 
enter into the traditions of a glorious company of noble 
men and women who have, during the past hundred 
years, carried forward the standard of freedom and char- 
acter in religion. We rejoice to count ourselves as 
brethren in the faith to a long line of good men who 
have, in literature, in professional business and public 
life, loved and served their fellow-men in large ways. 
We call ourselves Unitarians that we may feel the en- 
couragement and inspiration of belonging to a national 
body of free believers in the two great commandments. 
This sense of solidarity is of special importance to us 
Unitarians in the West, where our few churches are 
scattered sparsely through communities in which our 
thought is generally regarded with indifference or sus- 
picion. 

I think, therefore, we should emphasize our connec- 
tion with our national organizations rather than seek 
to assert our independence. We are independent,— 
every local conference, every church, every individual 
of us,—absolutely and completely independent. What 
we need to assert to ourselves and to others is our unity 
in spirit and purpose with the others of our kind, since 
it is only by asserting it that the unity can be secured 
in any practical way. 

I believe that the American Unitarian Association is 
well organized and wisely administered for its business 
purposes. There is always room for differences of 
opinion as to policies; but its affairs are conducted by 
the executive officers of high character and unusual 
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executive ability, consecrated to the service of the king- 
dom. ‘The Board of Directors takes its duties seriously, 
and I am confident that our affairs are as well looked 
after as are those of any denomination. ‘There are 
always difficult questions of detail. The general prob- 
lem is to get as much money as possible for our mission- 
ary uses, and then get as much good as we can for every 
dollar. 

I have said that the American Unitarian Association 
is a business organization pure and simple. ‘There is 
no possible element of ecclesiastical control in its deal- 
ings with our free congregational churches. It seems 
to me, as a business man, plain that the missionary 
business of our denomination can best be carried on by 
just such a centralized organization, dealing with the 
field as a whole, but working in harmony and in sym- 
pathy with all the local organizations, getting informa- 
tion and counsel from all parts of the field, and dealing 
with all local needs with due regard for the general 
interests. Only with the whole field in perspective can the 
campaign be wisely carried on. 

From the nature of things, Boston is the seat of this 
business enterprise. New England is the cradle of our 
faith: it is still the region where it is strongest. Most 
of the endowments have come from there and from the 
Middle States: most of the current funds are contrib- 
uted by Eastern churches and their members. 

Of course all this has a bearing on a question of great 
practical importance to our own conference. How can 
our missionary work be prosecuted most effectively in 
this territory? I myself have no doubt that the answer 
is, ‘“Through the national machinery of our denomina- 
tion.”” In the past the West has profited by its con- 
nection with the American Unitarian Association more, 
perhaps, than is generally realized. I find that in the 
past five years the hundred churches of the Western 
Unitarian Conference (only about a third of them actually 
participating) have contributed some $10,000 to the 
missionary fund of the American Unitarian Association, 
while more than six times as much has been spent by 
the American Unitarian Association in our territory, 
not counting other large sums for ‘‘New American’’ 
work among our foreign population. This means that 
in those five years the American Unitarian Association, 
besides spending here every cent of our own missionary 
contributions, has brought $50,000 of the contributions of 
the churches in the East and has spent it for the support 
and upbuilding of our churches in the West. This bene- 
fit which we have derived from our membership in the 
national body may well stimulate our enthusiasm for 
our cause, and make us grateful that we are indeed a 
part of a national Unitarian body. 

On the other hand I have never thought that the 
Western Conference was well organized or adapted to 
carry on the missionary propaganda of Unitarianism. 
Our churches in the West are widely scattered. Few 
of them are strong enough to do much more than look 
after their own affairs. Only a small proportion of 
them are even able to send delegates to our annual 
meetings. The conference itself is not a working organi- 
zation, and it is not in position to do business. Its 
officers are no more likely to have supernatural business 
wisdom and efficiency than those of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. I ought to know, for I am a vice- 
president of both bodies. I feel myself no better judge 
of local conditions in the one incapacity than in the 
other, 

I well know that in saying this I am touching upon a 
delicate subject and am putting myself in opposition 
to the sentiment of some of our most valued members. 
Although I have not been much identified with the 
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Conference. I was born in the West, mostly brought up 
in the West, and I have now lived in this city and have 
been connected with its Unity Church for more than 
twenth-five years. So I do not think that I am biased 
in favor of the East. I can speak the sacred name of 
Boston quite freely and without undue awe. More- 
over, I am not unmindful of the splendid record of this 
It has served high pur- 
poses in influencing the polity of the whole denomina- 
tion. It is no derogation to its importance to say that 
it is not a business body. My own belief is that it can 
best serve our churches and their members, and that it 
can best serve the great body of free believers still out- 
side of our membership by preserving the distinctive 
character of a conference. I would like to see it put 
squarely in the class of the other conferences,—the 
National Unitarian Conference, the district conferences, 
and the local conferences, bringing together in periodical 
assemblies representatives of our churches to discuss 
and consider the common interests of our members, the 
phases of our thought, the questions of our practical 
work; leaving to the business organization of our de- 
nomination the business interests of our denomination 
in our territory; while giving to the national executive 


officers the information and advice which they need for ~ 


the wise administration of their Western work. 

I am aware that I am on dangerous ground, but I 
am taking advantage of an unusual opportunity to free 
my mind, with no desire to precipitate a discussion of 
the question of local autonomy for which this meeting 
is doubtless unprepared. I am strongly of the opinion 
that any change from the centralized management of 
our missionary funds would be a step in the wrong direc- 
tion. Such a movement might logically extend to a 
demand for autonomy by State conferences, and even 
by a few individual churches which feel strong enough 
to administer their own missionary funds. This disin- 
tegration would be disastrous to the denomination and 
demoralizing to all its membership. It would cut off 
many of the weaker churches from the support of the 
stronger churches, and obstruct working co-operation 
and obliterate the sense of a national fellowship. 

While I am freeing my mind, I wish to advert to one 
other matter that is vexing the minds of some of our 
good people here and in the East. I refer to the voting 
rights of the life members of the American Unitarian 
Association. Here again I think we are dealing with a 
question of business expediency, and not a matter of 
ecclesiastical organization. The Association has no 
possible control over the churches, and the talk of ‘‘con- 
gregational democracy’”’ seems to me quite irrelevant 
in this connection. ‘The life members of the Association 
are members of our churches, the human bone and 
sinew of the denomination. They are most numerous 
where we have the most churches, and where four-fifths 
of our missionary funds are contributed. Their interest 
in our work is one of our largest business assets. ‘The 
objections to their franchise are almost entirely hypo- 
thetical. Under some imaginable circumstances, they 
might thwart the wishes of the majority of the churches. 
I understand that they do not actually exercise a pre- 
ponderating influence in our affairs, and that the number 
of delegate members present and voting at the annual 
meeting of the Association always exceeds the number 
of life members present and voting. There would prob- 
ably be some sacrifices of the material interests of the 
Association if the voting privileges of future life members 
should be abridged. Nevertheless, I would be willing 
to make that sacrifice by some modification of the present 
arrangement for the sake of conciliating and reassuring 
a large and important element and promoting harmony, 
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I think that the importance of this matter has been ex- 
aggerated; but surely we should ‘‘get together’’ for 
the great work that lies before the American Unitarian 
churches. Our numbers are few and our forces limited 
at best. Let us not waste our energies in unnecessary 
controversies over methods and policies, but unite in 
an enthusiastic, faithful, loyal, forward movement of 
American Unitarianism. 

Already it is seven years since we celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. When another seven times seven 
years have rolled by, this Mississippi Valley will have a 
population of a hundred millions. Let us Unitarians 
keep the sacred fire burning, and keep our organization 
as a rallying point for all who may choose to share with 
us the duties, privileges, and joys of the free faith,— 
freedom, fellowship, character, in religion. 


A Minzte. 


_?Twas only a minute that would not stay, 
But how many noticed its flight ? 
And yet for one it parted the way, 
Betwixt life’s bloom and its blight 


It pointed the new-born baby’s breath, 
First felt on the mother’s breast; 

For another it sounded the summons of death 
And a weary one gone to his rest. 


At that moment two souls were together wed 
Till death should call them apart; 
Another to virtue bowed his head 
And consecrated his heart. 


Ah! big was the moment that flitted away, 
And hardly one noticed its flight; 
And hundreds of minutes make up the day, 
And hundreds are lost in the night. 
—Benjamin Reynolds Bulkeley, in New England Magazine. 


The True Church. 


I plead for the organization of moral forces around 
distinctly religious centres and with religious sanction, 
and motives, and for the utilization of power which is 
now idle. I plead for largeness of sympathy with the 
masses of men, which must include sympathy with 
their elemental religious needs and aspirations. I 
plead for enthusiasm, such enthusiasm as can come only 
from faith and love, but which has its beginnings in the 
search for God and the impulse toward the unselfish 
service of humanity. ‘‘A half-hearted religion,” said 
Hatch, ‘‘is but a ragged surplice huddled round the 
skeleton of unbelief.’ It may be remarked that a 
half-hearted ethicism has not even the ragged surplice 
to hide its skeleton. 

No movement in modern society could be more potent 
for good than this, that men and women who are now 
out of immediate relation or quite out of sympathy with 
the existing Church, who yet believe in righteousness 
and good will and desire the promotion of any enter- 
prise which will sweeten and elevate human life and 
give light and leading to the soul as it goes on its dark- 
ling way through the world, should see the worth and 
beauty and feel the power of religious fellowship and 
should come together with others of like mind in order 
to realize it in experience. They would then be essen- 
tially a Church, and they would find at once the culture 
and the efficiency in serving mankind which are most 
surely and most completely attained in the Church, the 
spiritual ‘‘communion of saints.” 

Men have long confounded the Church and ecclesi- 
asticism, but these are not identical. There was no 
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ecclesiasticism about Jesus, and he was the living heart 
of a Church as he is to-day of the true Church: he was 
the organic centre of those who love God and their 
fellow-men. A church may have no name or forms 
which would align it with any existing sect, but it may 
be a body which is an organ of the divine Spirit and 
be animated by a life which will enrich and beautify 
the world.—Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 


The Science of Society. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


Society broadly consists of any sort of relationship, 
however extended or limited, whether between two in- 
dividuals, as in marriage, or in the largest aggregate, 
the nation. These relationships may be either voluntary 
or involuntary, as there are ‘love matches”’ and marriages 
de convenance for any other cause than inclination up to 
“reasons of state’? among the monarchies. In the 
largest sense a society is voluntarily constituted in a pure 
democracy and involuntarily in a despotism. 

Abstractly the science of society consists in knowledge 
of those conditions which serve best to secure happiness 
to the individual members of the association, and the 
social art consists in learning how best to do those things 
which most amply contribute to the common good. 

In matrimony, for instance, perhaps the very highest 
possible ideal is where the man and woman are both 
healthy in body and normal in mind, and where no radical 
differences exist of religion, cultivation, or caste. Matri- 
monial unions are necessarily few where even an approxi- 
mation exists to these delectable conditions, and the 
best obtainable results must come from certain lovable 
and intelligent concessions. It is where concessions are 
demanded rather than freely accorded, and where these 
encroach upon the natural frontiers of sex fitness, that 
conflict, from mere bickering to flagrant faithlessness, 
is inevitable. It has been wittily but unwisely said that 
‘man and wife are one, and the point is to discover, 
which one.’’ ‘The sun and planets and satellites revolve 
not as the unversed in physics suppose, one around the 
other, but all around their common centre of gravity. 
It is nature’s way to make equitable concessions, and 
no more. 

Relations similar to those thus briefly indicated as 
affording opportunity for happiness in the family apply 
in a different way and on a larger scale to tribes, com- 
munities, and nations. Perfection in form of govern- 
ment is found not in the practical realization of ideal 


public conditions,—a Paragonia where all citizens are 


paragons both morally and intellectually,—but where 
any people are found pursuing their vocations under 
stable conditions, which—either very free or very oner- 
ous—are best adapted to their degree of enlightenment. 
Primarily, as in an absolute despotism, the sole function 
of government is to preserve order, and any departure 
from this principle, whether in the direction of tyranny 
or liberty, is certain to result in more or less unhappiness, 
from mere discontent to positive revolution. 

The awakening of a people to some sort of comprehen- 
sion of their natural privileges may be compared to that 
striving after ‘‘affinity’’ in chemical combination, or 
the struggle of the ‘‘unknown quantity” to range itself 
alone upon one side of the sign of equality in an equation, 
Such an awakening is in a very positive sense a “fall of 
man’’ from a condition where authority prevails: the 
inevitable struggle is a veritable exclusion from Eden, 
and is the logical consequence of haying ‘‘eaten of the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” 
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_aHappily for us citizens of the American republic at 
this the early years of the twentieth century, we can 
realize complacently or gratefully, as our inclinations 
are, that the crudest and most ferocious part of the revolt 
of our race from compulsory servitude has been borne 
by our ancestors, the better part of the wealth of nations 
—a real tendency towards a capacity for self-government 
—has been bequeathed to us by the Hampdens and the 
Washingtons of history. 

So much has been written, partial, ignorant, unfair, 
and with prejudice, by both advocates and opponents 
of that branch of the science of society commonly known 
as “‘‘socialism,” that perhaps a few temperate remarks 
may not be misplaced. These make no pretensions to 
any special depth of thought or minute analysis, but are 
offered in something the same fashion that Euclid gave 
precedence over the profound problems to statements 
of the axioms or notions held in common by all, and which 
for acquiescence require only attention. 

As a theoretical proposition socialism asserts that its 
policy, by abolishing the strife of competition, will not 
destroy individual liberty, but afford far greater scope 
than at present for freedom of action. ‘The socialist 
asserts that whereas now freedom is possessed only by 
those who have filched from the aggregate of peoples a 
certain portion of that capital which of right ought to 
be held in common, in the social Paragonia (because of 
limitations of hours of labor and of years of activity in 
the struggle for a livelihood) the fullest individualism 
will result. The ideal condition of human existence is, 
it is claimed, consequent upon the abolition of compe- 
tition in trades and crafts, by which fuller opportunity 
is given for those natural competitions of art, affording 
ample scope for talent and genius. The analogy is 
found in the rigorous discipline whereby a few thoroughly 
drilled troops, ably led, are sufficient to master a mob 
many times their number, or (perhaps a better illustra- 
tion) of the fuller freedom of the musician who has most 
thoroughly mastered the mechanics of his instrument. 
With the mechanism of harmony as nearly as possible 
automatic, the musician is enabled to devote himself 
exclusively to expression. 

For the average, commonplace citizen problems of high 
finance and philosophic reasoning are vagaries of a dis- 
ordered imagination, or at best of well meaning but 
dreamy and impractical philanthropy. Such conceive 
of the socialistic ideal as a process of levelling down, of 
the abolition of incentive to industry, of an army of 
office-holders, and of “‘property’’ ruthlessly wrenched 
from him who has toiled to accumulate a provision for 
his old age. 

Between the non-thinker such as this and the super- 
thinking idealist, a mediator of common sense is clearly 
needed. 

“History,” it is said, “is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample.”’ Looking backward upon that time of political 
unrest immediately preceding the Civil War is to discern 
now with the light of skies unclouded by the mists of 
passion or prejudice the inevitableness of the outcome 
of the war between the States. By this is not meant 
that the termination as it happened at Appomattox was 
at any time inevitable, for it might well have been that 
the desperate valor of the South should have finally 
worn out the patience and the purse of the section so 
immensely preponderant in resources, but rather that 
ages before the impending conflict the decree of fate 
had been issued that a mere confederation of sovereign 
States is ineffective, and that the vested interest of man, 
the property right to man, was doomed. 

The evil consequences—outcome of war—the deplor- 
able events of reconstruction, the ‘‘negro problem,”’ still 
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a menace to civilization,—all might have been averted 
if only the extremists North and South had been will- 
ing to forego, the Abolitionists, the splendid fanaticism 
of a too tenuous morality, and the chivalry of the South, 
their blind but not unnatural perversity. _Compromises, 
from Missouri to Crittenden, were all alike ineffectual, 
foredoomed to failure because men of that day did not, 
could not, would not, recognize that the inevitable was not 
debatable. ’ 

There are many (they may be heard everywhere) 
sagely and mysteriously prophesying another ‘impending 
crisis,’ this time not sectional, but continentai,—the 
conflict coming between Labor and Capital; the old 
order changing; the downfall of the competitive system; 
the imminence of the afrit socialism. 

What folly to prophesy the ‘‘imminence’”’ of a con- 
dition which is already here! “In one very real sense 
there has never been a time when the socialism of public 
control of common utilities did not prevail. During the 
few years of the ineffectual confederation succeeding the 
war of the American Revolution and under the consti- 
tution until a certain promise of permanence had been - 
fulfilled, individualism may be said to have reached its 
highest point. But the early years of the nineteenth 
century saw the beginning of a great change,—a swiftly 
rising tide of collectivism, governmental and corporate 
expansion, with a sudden change in methods of finance 
due to the founding of state banking institutions. 

Some found in these changes promise of prosperity 
and efficiency, others discovered the insidious seeds of 
privilege. One of the onlookers of that early day, 
Charles Maurice Talleyrand, a dweller in New York and 
depositor in New York’s first bank (1794), afterwards 
by his confiscation of church property in France making 
his mark on the socialistic record, said of America’s 
future that in due time economic forces would dominate 
American politics. This was very like real prophecy; 
for it was not until an entire generation had passed, not 
indeed, until the second administration of Monroe, that 
“‘the state’’ began that alliance with the corporation out 
of which so much of both good and evil, progress and 
poverty, has evolved. 

Already, beginning in that very year 1794, with the 
Philadelphia and Lancaster turnpike, toll roads were grow- 
ing in favor as investments and were being constructed 
everywhere. Canals also were being planned. Robert 
Fulton, the centenary of whose achievement in steam 
navigation we are about to observe, with rare foresight 
proposed a system of waterways for Pennsylvania. It 
was not, however, until after Monroe’s re-election that 
the great activity began in waterway construction. To 
most of these enterprises State and national aid was 
liberally contributed. 

The study of economic change in this country can be 
no better pursued than by tracing the rise and progress 
of these highways on land and water. At first in every 
case profitable, not many years elapsed before a sensible 
diminution of profits began, until, profits turning into 
deficits, one after another of the land transportation 
companies found their occupation practically gone. As 
an illustration of the effect of time to ‘““make ancient good 
uncouth,’ I may instance the numerous “pikes” that 
early in the previous century were established by private 
enterprise and maintained by tolls, leading from distant 
parts of Orange County into what was then the village 
of Newburg-on-Hudson. The construction of the Erie 
Railway (about 1840), by tapping the trade of the ‘‘back 
country,” seriously diminished the revenues of most of 
these highways. Then, Newburg’s trade having been 
almost entirely cut off, the citizens united to raise funds 
sor a branch line connecting with the Erie, and this on 
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completion finished the work of wreckage that the main 
line had begun. The roads, both stone and plank, 
becoming profitless, were so ill maintained and the tolls 
were felt to be so onerous that the people decided to buy 
them out, to tax themselves for purchase and further 
maintenance, and to throw them open to the public. 
To-day there is not a toll road leading out of Newburg. 
The people collectively have taken (for price, and not 
confiscated) the property of individuals. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to call attention to a fact so manifest: 
this 1s socialistic. 

Again, taking one instance of a canal company whose 
adventures in the past have been almost identical with 
those of Newburg’s toll roads, the ‘“‘Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal”’ affords another and even more forceful 
illustration of the principle of the substitution of “ govern- 
ment ownership’? where private control has failed to 
remunerate. 

This canal connects the Delaware River with the 
Chesapeake Bay through the ‘‘Back Creek”? and Elk 
River: The work of construction was begun in 1824, and 
the canal opened for commerce in 1829. For some years 
dividends were earned and paid. Then came a falling 
off in receipts, consequent chiefly upon the competition 
of the railways, a heavy defalcation, and extraordi- 
nary expenses due to ‘treacherous material,’’ until, in 
spite of great profits during the period of the Civil War, 
in 1906 the company was ‘hopelessly and without 


' remedy insolvent.” 


~ At this juncture, however, interest long smoldering as 
to an Atlantic coast waterway, to be constructed by the 
United States and made free and clear for traffic, burst 
into a flame of enthusiasm. ‘The line of this canal seemed 
to afford the most available connecting route between 
the Chesapeake and Delaware bays of the chain of deep 
waterways, and the owners of the ‘‘little canal’’ are 
awaiting its purchase by the nation, contemplating, 
probably with complacency, their own prosperity,—an 
““wnearned increment,’’ a by-product of patriotism. 

There is another route for an enlarged waterway, a 
little lower down on the Maryland-Delaware peninsula, and 
the United State engineers have declared this to be ‘‘feas- 
ible’? and reported unfavorably of that ‘treacherous 
material’’ on the line of the Chesapeake and Delaware; 
but this fact, and whatever the result may be, does not 
affect the principle that the ‘taking over’’ by the gen- 
eral government of a “mortgaged and decaying’’ cor- 
poration for a suitable consideration would be socialistic. 

I have selected these two concrete instances as illus- 
trating far more serviceably than a multitude of abstrac- 
tions the inevitableness of that process, which, sometimes 
baffled, often delayed, goes on increment after incre- 
ment, replacing outworn methods of affairs by those 
new, comprehensive, and better adapted to the needs 
of all the people. 

Abstractions there are in abundance, requiring only 
mention to be comprehended for what they are, the 
more notorious being of course such public utilities as 
waterworks, gas and electric lighting plants, and, pre- 
eminently, the United States Post-office. There is no 
need to amplify upon the advantages of this one branch 
of business, from the pursuit of which the people have 
willingly debarred themselves, giving to ‘‘the State” 
a monopoly. The question is not, Shall the nation 
continue to transport mail matter as we now know it, 
prohibiting, under penalty, private service? but, rather, 
Shall the scope of the Post-office Department be very 
largely increased, as by a ‘‘parcel’s post’”’ and the addition 
of government “banking”’? 

Of the rise of the so-called “trusts’? much might be 
said as demonstrative of the effective working of the 
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higher law of convenience, of minimizing costs of produc- 
tion and distribution, and maximizing the beneficences 
of cheapness and purity of products. I greatly fear, 
however, that anything further said seeming to vindicate 
the propriety of the colossal combinations would tend 
solely to discredit my discernment, as certainly it would 
my discretion. 

Trusts are all monsters of such hideous mien 

That, to be hated, need but to be seen; 

But, tested oft, familiar with their ways, 

We first endure, then justify, then praise, 

In the presidential campaign of 1908 the Democratic 
position was virtually the destruction of the trusts, that 
of the Republicans to regulate them. They have, how- 
ever, as the commion saying is, “‘Come to stay.’’ ‘There 
are laws now, some of which have been ‘‘enforced,”’ 
others whose enforcement will doubtless be attempted, 
and others still as yet awaiting enactment. One and all 
will be found more or less futile: the combination of 
business interests with the patience and sagacity to 
seize and retain a monopoly, and the far-reaching ability 
to facilitate distribution, and greatly to lower prices, will 
be invulnerable. Imagine, if you please, the “Standard 
Oil” driven by the exigencies of a tornado of legality 
upon the lee shore of possible bankruptcy, and to avert 
that catastrophe lowering the standard of purity and 
raising the price of kerosene from 65 cents for five gallons 
to 50 cents for one. I do not say that this exact result 
would follow, or could be made or allowed to follow; 
but is it not evident that a universal howl would go up, 
though this would be no more than a return to former 
ways? ‘The fact remains that in attaining their enor- 
mous success this corporation (and there are also others) 
has had the marvellous dexterity to make the people 
their coparceners. Laws might have been passed 
destructive of an established and beneficent combination: 
laws may be passed regulating it. But, however ‘in 
restraint of trade’’ the trust may be, it will pursue its 
way, quietly over placid seas and wafted by favoring 
breezes, or tacking against adverse legislation as a fore- 
and-aft schooner tacks against the wind in her teeth. 

Do not let us longer deceive ourselves with fears or 
delusions. Nature’s Court of Appeals (high above even 
the Supreme bench at Washington) is that of last resort, 
capable of nullifying all human statutes. 

NEWBuRGH, N.Y 


Spiritual Life. 


We believe that by every surge and swell of life, social, 
political, industrial, God’s purpose moves to fulfilment, 
and that by every swinging cycle of evolution or revo- 
lution mankind makes progress onward and upward 
forever.—Charles W. Casson. 


od 


It can only be fear and unfaith if you cling to some out- 
grown and outlived standard of the past and refuse to 
admit the new truth of the present. Can you believe 
that God spoke only in the past and guided men only 
in the past? Is God not here to-day ?—Selected. 


ot 


In the future here is our hope, our effort, our prayer, 
that men may walk with God as they have never done. 
He will reveal himself to them as they have never seen 
him or heard him. The humanity of God, the divinity 
of men assert themselves. And, lo! his kingdom comes, 
and earth becomes a part of heaven.—Edward Everett 
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Literature. 
PSYCHOTHERAPY By Hugo Miinster- 
berg, M.D’,* PhD) TittD: LL.D: New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $2—He who 


would study physiology, psychology, psycho- 
therapy, or any of the occult sciences which 
adapt themselves to legitimate investiga- 
tion, and who desires to rest in his con- 
clusions and be content with the authority 
which he quotes, must choose one leader 
and stick to him to the end, be it bitter 
or otherwise Dr. Stanley Hall will give 
him psychology of one kind, Prof. Hyslop 
of another, Dr. William James still another, 
and Prof. Miinsterberg a brand of his 
own not accepted as genuine by either of 
these fruitful colleagues. When we take 
up the works of this eminent German author 
and scientist, we must bear in mind that, 
while he believes in hypnotism to a limited 
extent, he does not believe in the wonders 
recorded by the Society for Psychical 
Research, in a subconscious mind, or in 
any possibility of hypnotizing a person 
at a distance by force of will, or in any 
place against the will and knowledge of 
the patient He accepts and illustrates the 
doctrines of physiological psychology now 
current in the best laboratories, and in 
this volume proceeds to show how what is 
known about the operations of the mind 
can be applied both by the physician and 
the minister of religion for the relief of those 
who are suffering from real or imaginary 
diseases. The occultist who talks about the 
subconscious mind as if he understood it 
will be startled when he reads that ‘“‘the 
story of the subconscious mind can be 
told in three words: there is none” If 
anything is not present in consciousness, 
it has in the mind no present existence. 
“The only function of consciousness,” he 
says, ‘“‘is awareness.’ He says, ‘‘Con- 
sciousness is an inactive spectator for the 
procession of the contents Thus con- 
sciousness itself cannot change anything 
in the content nor can it connect the con- 
tents.” This statement differs from that 
made by Dr. Minot, who asserts as the result 
of his investigation that consciousness 
does something. When Dr. Miimsterberg 
comes to the practical work of psychology, 
he gives many illustrations from cases that 
have come under his notice, and shows 
how by a sparing use of hypnotism and 
suggestion something may be done to re- 
lieve the patient from abnormal condi- 
tions. But both by the physician and the 
minister attention must be directed to the 
many physical causes of mental disturb- 
ances, and especially to incidents and ex- 
periences which have been forgotten, but 
of which the effects remain in psychic dis- 
turbances. The temperance reformer will 
find little to criticise in Dr. Miimsterberg’s 
treatment of the miseries caused by the 
use of alcohol. His final word is that all 
treatment must be scientific, and that 
science does not expect to work miracles. 


Wortp Book OF TEMPERANCE. Tem- 
perance Lessons. By Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur 
F, Crafts Teachers of New York Christian 
Herald Million Bible Class. Washington, 
D.C.: International Reform Bureau. 75 
cents.—Kipling tells us that ‘‘There are 
three-and-thirty ways of writing tribal lays, 
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and every single one of them is right.” 
And yet, as the saleslady said of some hand- 
kerchiefs she was trying to sell, ‘‘Yes, 
these are imported, but these,’ pointing to 
another assortment, ‘‘are more imported.” 
In our modest judgment some things are 
better than some other things. ‘There is, 
undoubtedly, good in this volume and (like 
the preachments of the revivalists) may 
drive some people from intemperance; but 
to some of us the way in which this is ac- 
complished is not very gracious or beautiful. 
To begin, however, with what commends 
itself to our judgment. So far as we know, 
the general scientific, medical conclusion as 
to the uselessness of alcohol as a stimulant 
for the brain, or as adding to a man’s work- 
ing ability, has been pretty fully established. 
Prof. Miinsterberg’s recent contention as to 
the value of stimulants, though perhaps 
having more sense than many imagined, 
was so damaged by his rather feeble talk 
about the desirability of such exhilaration 
for enjoying the opera that the judicious 
were forced to grieve. But all this is surely 
a matter for calm, scientific statement, and 
not for grotesque pictures and passionate 
maledictions. We are not greatly impressed 
by the tale of Mexicans offering a reward 
of twelve cents for every scorpion killed, 
whence people began to raise scorpions for 
reward. Moral: The saloon keepers, for 
reward, are raising the scorpions of intem- 
perance to destroy our boys and girls. Nor 
do we think it a quite justifiable use of the 
story of Gideon to make it illustrative of 
“‘how the pitcher led to Victory and the 
Bottle to defeat.’ This is twisting things 
with a vengeance! Nor do we care for 
Pledges inscribed with a very large P, stand- 
ing for Pledge, Prayer, and Prohibition. 
In short, some of these stories told to depict 
the evils of intemperance are foolish, and 
so are not calculated to really enforce les- 
sons which in themselves may be wise and 
greatly needed. But then we have never 
felt clear as to the truth of the popular 
maxim: The end justifies—any means 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN MAN’S 
STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. By George Bur- 
man Foster. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $1 net—It is difficult to 
assign this book to its proper place in the 
history of religion because it contains two 
distinct lines of thought; namely, a brief 
but fair synopsis of modern thought, and the 
reaction of the author’s mind upon the pro- 
cesses and conclusions of investigations in the 
field of psychology and theological research. 
These two lines of thought are not by any 
means identical. One may accept the au- 
thor’s general account of the present aspect 
of the religious field, without accepting all 
of his positive conclusions. For instance, 
there are psychologists to-day who think 
of the soul as a psycho-psychological organ- 
ism; but that does not justify Prof. Foster, 
who is not an expert psychologist, in in- 
ferring that the ‘words ‘soul and body,’ as 
well as ‘matter and spirit,’ will drop out 
of our language.” Prof. Duncan, a chemist, 
says, ‘‘That there may be in the body a resi- 
dent entity that guides without inter- 
fering is not by any means contra-scientific.”’ 
When Prof. Foster says that the word ‘“‘God”’ 
is a ‘‘symbol to designate the universe in 
its ideal achieving capacity,” he states a 
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truth in such a manner as to leave his’readers 
cold. Most of the book is a fine defence 
and justification of the human soul as a 
prolific creator of ‘religions and as the 
source of Christianity and the other up- 
lifting systems which have helped to civil- 
ize the world. Prof. Foster believes in 
the historical Jesus, that he did live, think, 
act, and speak in such a way as to commend 
religion to the human race; but he insists 
that, if sceptics could prove that Jesus 
never existed, everything important in 
the system of Christianity would remain 
and continue to be effective in human life. 
There is truth in his contention, and yet 
to raise the question in the way he does 
is sure to bring upon him a host of critics 
who will not-understand his statement. The 
essence of his statement concerning “human 
nature’s creative power in the world of 
goodness” is identical with that doctrine 
taught by Emerson in ‘‘The Problem.” 
But then Emerson, as Dr. Holmes has said, 
took down the idols so gently that people 
thought “it was an act of worship.” The 
remarks made by Dr. Foster concerning 
the function of the Church are timely. 
He shows in brief how the Church founded 
schools, administered charities, and did 
many other things which are now turned 
over to specialists, leaving the Church to 
devote itself to its fruitful task in the nur- 
ture and expression of religious sentiment, 
furnishing ideals out of which right thought 
and conduct shall come. He thinks that 
the Church will not be rescued from its 
dangers by accepting such practical tasks 
as ‘“‘politics, education, morals, charity, 
medicine,’ and that ‘‘the Church is now 
dabbling in all these, especially in politics, 
charity, and medicine,” he considers a proof 
that it is ‘‘bewildered, desperate, con- 
fused”? as to its true function. The book 
is sure to attract attention, excite contro- 
versy, and, by its fearless discussion of ques- 
tions which are now before the public mind, © 
cast upon him whatever of the odzwm theo- 
logicum now remains in the ecclesiastical 
mind. 


THE QUEST FOR HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 
By Chauncey J. Hawkins. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press.—Apparently it is as difficult 
to keep psychotherapy out of our books and 
discussions as it was for Mr. Dick to omit 
the unfortunate King Charles. At any rate, 
here it is again in this little booklet of forty 
pages, and, on the whole, it is pretty fairly 
treated, though, of course, as usual, there 
is something to be said on the other side. 
The author does not believe that it is wise 
‘‘to commit the Church to such a large 
movement as that outlined by Dr. Worces- 
ter or Bishop Fallows. ... No man can be 
a specialist in more than one subject, and 
any work the minister may do in the treat- 
ment of functional disorders must in the 
end suffer in comparison with the work done 
by the trained physician.’ This is fairly 
put, though we know of some ministers 
who are earnestly studying psychology in 
its relation to physical health, and who seek 
the advice of regular physicians whenever 
they suspect that any disease does not come 
within their province. Still further: ‘‘There 
is no such thing as imaginary disease. No 
man ever suffered from a disease that had 
no existence. . . . When we can teach men 
that a disease of the imagination is as real 
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as a cancer of the stomach, then instead of 
wasting our energy in abusing a blindly 
groping cult for curing occasionally one of 
the demons possessed, we shall be prepared 
to treat these sufferers as they should be 
treated, and take them to physicians who 
know the art of healing the mind as well as 
the body.” ‘There is an interesting discus- 
sion of the relation between physical suf- 
fering and sin, the writer feeling that by 
the light and jaunty ways of our modern 
speech we are ignoring the fact that there 
is such a thing as sin which may have vital 
relations with physical conditions. ‘‘A day 
spent in infirmaries crowded with young men 
and old, with women of all ages, and an 
inquiry into the causes which led them 
there, would throw a flood of light upon the 
threadbare theme of the relation of sin to 
the holiness of God, and result in more holi- 
ness and health among men.’ There are 
also some wise words about the possible use 
of suggestion in making physical cures, es- 
pecially in cases of habitual drunkenness. 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT IN A NEW 
ENGLAND Town. By Lyman P. Powell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.— 
Mr. Powell, who is rector of St. John’s 
Church in Northampton, Mass., and author 
of two or more books that touch on psycho- 
therapy, has given here a systematic ac- 
count of experiments and reflections designed 
to determine the proper relationship be- 
tween the minister and the doctor in the 
light of modern needs He believes that 
the Emmanuel movement is to put new 
energy into the entire Christian Church 
and give it its proper place in modern 
society. The Congregationalist, Good House- 
keeping, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Psychotherapy have already printed articles 
which appear here in more or less revised 
form. Mr. Powell writes clearly and plainly, 
using no scientific terminology, and ad- 
dresses himself to those who wish to put 
the Emmanuel principles into practice. 
At the close is a list of nearly a hundred 
books which the writer recommends to 
people who go to him for counsel or treat- 
ment, books which he knows both from 
observations and experience are of direct, 
practical service. In this list we are in- 
terested to note The Faith that makes Faith- 
ful, by Dr. Gannett and Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


THE INNER SHRINE. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.—The exact meaning of 
the title is not disclosed until the last page 
of the story is reached. The story begins 
in Paris with a marriage that ends in finan- 
cial disaster and the suicide of the hus- 
band. The widow, left under a suspicion 
of light conduct with other men, is espe- 
cially burdened by statements reflecting 
on her character made by a boastful member 
of the French nobility. With relatives 
the unhappy woman comes to New York, 
where she falls in with a man whose ac- 
quaintance she had made previous to her 
marriage, one who has greatly admired 
her, but who is now a widower with a daugh- 
ter who taxes all his resources in the way 
of discipline and social guidance. The 
man, Derek Pruyn, promptly falls in love 
with Mrs Eveleth, who is known through- 
out the novel as Diane All goes well until 
the scandal that is afloat reaches the ear 
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of Derek Pruyn, and then begins a series 
of misunderstandings and cross purposes 
complicated by the fact that the Frenchman, 
the Marquis de Bienville, comes to New 
York and is engaged to a friend of Diane’s. 
Before this, falling in with Derek Pruyn 
on a steamer, without knowing his relations 
to Diane, he had indulged in careless boast- 
ing which had enraged Derek, and, when 
the exposure of the Frenchman’s mendacity 
came, made it impossible for him to set 
the matter right without exposing his own 
light-hearted villany. A difficulty also arises 
in the case of Dorothea Pruyn, who is in- 
clined: to manage her own social fortunes 
and marry whom she pleases. ‘These nu- 
merous complications are skilfully exhibited 
and untangled in a story that will hold the 
reader’s attention from first to last. 


WITTER WHITEHEAD’S OWN STory. By 
Henry Gardner Hunting. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25—In this story 
of amateur detective work one startling 
event follows another with such rapidity 
that the book may be called one long sus- 
pense. The boy hero hides in the most 
extraordinary places, overhears the most 
alarming conversations, penetrates to the 
heart of the deepest mysteries, is caught 
in the most perilous situations, and at last 
turns the band of thieves over to the proper 
authorities and covers himself with glory. 
This is an exciting story, carried to a thrill- 
ing finish, 


A RESEMBLANCE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Clare Benedict. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—Seven of the ten 
stories that are brought together in this 
attractive volume have appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, and 
the Century, where they met with immediate 
recognition of their characteristic ingenuity 
of plot, unexpected development, and grace- 
ful animation of style. Fortunately for 
those who have not been able to forget the 
published tales, there are several new ones, 
and, once started on the book, they will 
wish to read the earlier tales over again. 


Miscellaneous. 

A new edition of Swinburne’s essays on 
King Lear, Othello, and King Richard IL., 
appears from the publishing firm of Harper 
& Brothers. Three Plays of Shakespeare 
shows the creative criticism, the construc- 
tive analysis, offered as tribute by a poet to 
the master of his art. His enthusiasm 
warms, his insight enlightens. The book, 
brief as it is, well deserves its place in the 
Library of Living Thought. 


The seriousness in Mark Twain’s exposi- 
tion of what he calls “the Arthur-Orton- 
Mary-Baker - Thompson-Eddy-Louis-the-Sev- 
enteenth-Veiled-Prophet-of-Khorassan-Strat- 
ford myth”? may well be left for Shake- 
spearean students to consider and discuss. 
It is likely, however, that its humor will 
strike fire where dulness has failed and its 
caustic characterizations awaken interest 
where the topic, as usually presented, has 


bored. The statues of Shakespeare and of | 
Bacon face each other in the front of the| 


book. 


The Macmillan Company publish A Second 
Year of Sunday-School Lessons for Young 


(Harper & Brothers, $1.20 net.) 
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Ghildren, a manual for teachers and parents 
prepared by Florence U. Palmer. In plan 
and execution this book is far above most 
of its class. It is appropriately published 
by an undenominational house, for the lessons 
are very good for children in nearly all 
denominations, as these exist to-day, and 
offers a great advance-over the books which 
have preceded it. There is, indeed, very 
little in the book,—a prayer to Jesus and 
occasional hints of the thought that makes 
such prayer possible, which would prove 
a stumbling block even to Unitarians; 
while the pictures, songs, and stories are 
good and helpfully suggestive. 


Books Received. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Less than Kin. By Alice Duer Miller. 
Homespun. By Lottie Blair Parker. $1.50. 

From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Red Horse Hill. By Sidney McCall. $1.50. 

Cooking for Two. By Janet MacKenzie Hill. $1.59 net. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

Ezekiel. By Lucy Pratt. 
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BOOK of verse of unusual heart 

interest. Since James Whitcomb 
Riley few poets have so deftly touched 
the heartstrings of humanity. As one 
reviewer writes, “‘They are not great 
poems, but, after reading them, we lay 
the volume down with a reminiscent sigh 
and smile as we look back along the 


green highway of life and see again the 
misty pictures of our childhood days they 


conjure up.’’ And again, ‘‘They are, 
like all this writer’s verse, admirably sim- 
ple and refreshing, with now and thena 
touch of pathos, relieved by a quaint and 
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Che Dome. 
A Reproof. 


I used to hate to brush my hair, when mother made me do it, 
And I would rather gobble down my food than stop to 
chew it; 
I didn’t like’ to take a walk, or read instead of play— 
Until grandfather said to me, when I was cross one day, 
And rightly blamed: 
“How would you like it if you hadn’t any hair to brush, 
Or any teeth all nice and strong, and had to live on mush? 
Suppose you had the rheumatism bad in your left knee, 
And couldn’t see to read without your spectacles, like me!” 
I felt ashamed. 
May T. E. Litchfield, in Little Folks. 


The Little Sick Girl and 803. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


For a long time the Little Sick Girl, who 
was named Elizabeth, thought that she was 
playing the game all alone. And 8or in his 
blue uniform and helmet thought that he 
was playing alone, but when the right time 
came the Little Girl and he found out the 
real truth about it, and— 

The Little Girl had been so very, very 
sick, and she was yet, so weak that nurse 
or mother slept in the small ante-room, and 
the gas was turned low, but kept burning 
all night. 

It was after the “good-night” had been 
said, and the light dimmed that things began 
to happen. ‘The long shadows crept up on 
the walls and ceilings. Shadows of things 
that Elizabeth was sure were not in the room! 
At first they frightened her, then she re- 
membered that she was eight years old and 
wasn’t going to make any more trouble than 
she could help. So she covered her head 
and whispered stories to herself. But after 
awhile she grew to like the shadows. They 
were so funny and full of life! They bobbed 
about comically, and when the wind swayed 
the curtain they shivered just as if they 
felt cold. 

Presently they became quite friendly, and 
Elizabeth greeted them, when the light went 
low, as if they were merry playmates from 
fairy land. She had names for them. 
There was Fairy Quiver Top—he was a 
jerky little shadow, witha ball on his head, 
that seemed at times as if it were going to 
topple off and crush young Stay-at-home- 
Shadow quite dead. 

Stay-at-home-Shadow was the one that 
never appeared to move at all. A great, 
strong shadow right beside Elizabeth’s bed. 
She called Stay-at-home her body guard, 
he was so faithful and steady. 

Then there were a lot of dancing shadows, 
Trip, Gladheart and the rest, that used to 
dance the maddest, ring-around-a-bedroom 
just before Elizabeth fell asleep. It was 
while they were tripping it dizzily one night 
that Elizabeth heard, outside on the pave- 
ment, a loud rap-a-tap that made her jump, 
but caused all the shadows to stand still. 
The next night that rap-a-tap came again, 
and then it was worked into the dear night 
game, that was becoming more and more 


delightful.. 
“It’s Mr. Faithful Heart,’? Elizabeth 
thought. ‘‘He and I are the only ones in 


this fairyland, and he has been made in- 
visible by some Cruel Fate, and can only 
let me know by this knocking. If I should 
not hear the knock, I would know that 
something awful was the matter, and I 
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must go to the rescue; but as long as I hear 
the knock I will know that things are going 
as usual. But I must try and find the 
Cruel Fate and beg it to set Mr. Faithful 
Heart free, so he can be seen by the people 
who love him when he goes back from fairy 
land.” 

So night after night the rap-a-tap signalled 
up to the Little Sick Girl that things were 
going as well as usual. 

It was great fun. The shadows entered 
into the sport and when Elizabeth asked 
them to help her find Cruel Fate, they fairly 
went crazy with joy at the chance to do so 
good a turn to a worthy visitor, but invisible 
in their country. 

Now that was Elizabeth’s part of the 
game, but down below during the long night, 
through storm or under moonlighted skies 
801 walked his beat and did his duty. 

801 was Mr. Thomas Dolan at his political 
headquarters; he was Tom or Tommy to 
many others, but he was Daddy-dear to 
small Peggy of the back tenement, who 
adored him and waited his coming as she 
waited for the strong body that Daddy- 
dear assured her was coming some day. 

‘An’ thin, darlint—the counthry for ours!”’ 
Daddy-dear had cried. Upon that glorious 
promise pretty, patient, little Peggy lived. 
No matter if it were lonely sometimes at 
night in the poor bedroom after good Mrs. 
Finnigan had shut the door and gone away. 
Peggy turned the dreary room into ‘‘The 
Country” until, with the early, early morning, 
Daddy-dear returned and then there were 
the strong arms to cuddle in and the cheerful 
hours later when, having had his “‘bit of 
sleep to be sure,’”’? Daddy-dear cared for his 
little Peggy with a tenderness that had to 
do for father-love and mother-love in one. 

While 801 paced his beat he had, of course, 
to play his little play. The thought of his 
Peggy made the heart under the brass 
buttons a very kind heart. It took a very, 
very bad man indeed to change 801 into a 
fierce officer. Oftener he helped along a 
poor sinner in ways that no one ever knew 
about. 

Lights in windows made 8o1 feel sad and 
queer. 

“Sickness an’ suffering!’’ he used to 
mutter; and if there were shadows moving 
about on curtains late at night, 801 got 
really excited. Sometimes he heard sobs 
through open windows of late-lighted rooms, 
and then, would you believe it? 801 raised 
his helmet and stood still out there all alone 
while his heart grew heavy within him. 
Oh, a very odd man was Mr. Faithful Heart! 

Now, how he happened to think that the 
light in the upper window of 16 Garden 
Court was for a Little Sick Girl I am sure I 
do not know. It might have been for an 
old man or woman for all 8o0r really knew. 
Perhaps because Peggy was not quite so 
strong, he thought all little children were 
ill. I do not know, but, anyway, he was 
convinced in his own mind that the light was 
for a Little Sick Girl! 

At first it disturbed him a good deal. 
The shadows on the curtain made his heart 
ache, and one night he thought he heard a 
sob—that nearly finished him! But, then, 
Peggy had been worse than usual when he 
left her that evening, and he was not him- 
self! It was the next morning that he hailed 
the milk man as he stopped at 16 Garden 
Court, 
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“Do you happen to have heard,’ asked 
801, ‘‘who’s sick in here? I see the light 
night after night an’ I’m a father meself, 
an’ shure I was—wondering.” 

Now the milkman knew the cook, and the. 
cook was a close friend of Elizabeth’s nurse, 
and the nurse was the confident of the 
trained nurse, so 801 got full particulars. 

“Tt’s a one-chance-out-of-a-hundred-case!”’ 
the milkman replied. ‘‘Operation, then ty- 
phoid, and then heart collaption; and it’s nip 
and tuck for a long pull, and more than 
likely a cut-and-leave-it at the end!” 

This graphic description depressed 801 
dreadfully. 

‘An’ how old is she, the poor little kid 
to be sure?”’ he asked solemnly. 

“Going on eight, and as likely a little lass 
as ever was till the ’pindicks— whatever 
that is, began acting up. They do say now 
she’s like a skeleton. I used to leave three 
bottles extry for her; now it’s certified 
milk from headquarters, and not much of 
that, I’m told.” 

This wasall very alarming, and 801 took 
it quite personally. 

But by and by the shadows on the curtain 
of number 16 came more seldom: then the 
light was lowered—that was encouraging, 
and at that point 801 thought it would be 
pleasant, remembering how Peggy loved 
night sounds when she was lonely, to give his 
rap-a-tap in front of 16 Garden Court. My! 
how cheerful and friendly it sounded, 
especially when the nights were stormy and 
the wind told secrets in the chimney Just 
when Elizabeth began to think she was all 
alone in the fairy land of shadows, Mr. 
Faithful Heart would give his rap-a-tap and 
then the Little Sick ‘Girl, among the pillows, 
would know that all was as ‘‘good as usual.” 

By and by Elizabeth began to imagine 
how Mr. Faithful Heart would look if he 
were not invisible. He would be tall and 
quite grand of course. Perhaps he would 
be in court uniform—a very splendid per- 
son! Then she began to fancy Mr. Faithful 
Heart’s family and belongings—the things 
Cruel Fate had snatched him from. He 
probably lived—when at home—in a palace! 
And of course he had a beautiful little daugh- 
ter—no life could be happy without that 
Elizabeth’s father said; and he knew every- 
thing under the sun! 

Yes: in Faithful Heart’s palace there was 
a lovely daughter who was just pining away 
for her father. Sometimes Faithful Heart 
must be thinking of that, for then he walked 
slow and sad — Elizabeth knew the difference. 
Generally Faithful Heart walked a glad, brisk 
walk. 

And down below 801 had quite a clear 
idea of the little girl upstairs. 

“All that money can git,’? mused 801, 
‘she has, poor kid. But money can’t 
always buy what Peggy an’ she lacks, God 
help us!” And then 801 would wipe his 
nose to ease his feelings. 

And so it went for six long weeks! Up 
aloft the shadows and Elizabeth kept com- 
pany working in Mr. Faithful Heart, and 
always on the track of Cruel Fate and never 
quite locating him. Down below on the 
dark street 801 was coming to the sad belief 
that ‘“‘the kid,” as he called the Little Sick 
Girl was ‘‘having a time of it,’’? and that, 
combined with Peggy’s state of health, was 
really affecting his own. 

To amuse Peggy he made up the most 
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amazing romance about the light in the 
window, and the sick princess (for Peggy 
was as fond of princesses as Elizabeth was, 
and the great wizard doctor who was coming 
some time ‘‘quite unbeknownst” to hunt up 
every sick kid—‘‘the princess an’ Peggy 
beloike’”—and make them well! Oh, it 
was a grand story! Peggy loved it better 
than the banshee yarns and, goodness knows, 
they were thrilling enough! 

“J just wish, Daddy-dear,’”’ Peggy said 
one evening, with her hot little arms about 
801’s neck as he was about to go on duty, 
“T just wish you’d stand under her window 
the night an’ say these words, ‘Peggy is a- 
thinkin’ of you—an’ lovin’ you, an’ waitin’ 
’til the wizard doctor comes, just the same 
as you!’ No matter if you think she don’t 
hear, Daddy-dear; feelin’s go further than 
words—I know! An’ anyway, it’s like en- 
chantment, an’ then you can tell me a make- 
believe happening to-morrer, belike!”’ 

Now no matter what foolish thing poor 
Peggy had asked Daddy-dear, he would 
have done it. He was that sort of Daddy— 
but I wonder how Elizabeth guessed the 
name God had given him? f 

Anyhow, that night his step was slow and 
heavy as he neared 16 Garden Court. He 
could not forget the feeling of those thin, 
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hot arms, the burning lips, nor the light in 


‘the big blue eyes. Poor 801 was so sad- 
hearted as he plodded along, thinking of 
his lonely little Peggy, that he forgot to 
rap-a-tap until he was far past the lighted 
window, then he turned back—you remember 
be was that kind of a man!—but the little 
girl in the upper room was as faithful as he. 
Something was the matter! And the nurse 
had said she might walk as far as the window 
to-morrow! The little clock struck one just 
then! Why, it was to-morrow and Mr 
Faithful Heart had not tapped—she must 
to the rescue! 

Oh! what a great adventure it was. She 
had, during the past week, tried her little 
shaky legs, and they were daily getting 


stronger. But oh, the window looked 
miles away! Could she? Yes, yes; she 
could! Really after the first few steps it 


was quite easy, and a soft spring breeze 
waved the white curtains like banners going 
on before. And oh, what a splendid moon 
stood right overhead! It was almost as 
light as day down there in the quiet street. 

And—yes—there was Mr. Faithful Heart 
coming toward the house! 

Tall and fine—of course! In uniform, too! 
Elizabeth scouted the policeman theory— 
nay! it was Faithful Heart of the Palace and 
Cruel Fate had removed the curse of the 
invisible! 

He was saying something down below, 
with his face turned right up toward the 
window! Oh, it was more thrilling than 
anything she had ever known! Now and 
then she caught a word—for the sweet May 
night was very kind and ‘‘feelin’s go further 
than words,” anyhow. 

“Peggy is a-thinkin’ of you—lovin’ you 
—an’ waitin’—doctor—same as you!”’ 

Oh! surely this was all a beautiful dream. 
A live dream; and Elizabeth was a part of 
it and must do her share. So she leaned out, 
and looked right down into the eyes of 801. 

“Is it—your little girl—who is—Peggy?” 

Faithful Heart was so frightened that his 
teeth chattered, but there was only one 
thing to do 
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“She is that!’ he replied, fearing, that 
even the low-spoken words would rouse the 
neighborhood and bring out the reserves. 
ma“ And she’s sick?” 

‘She be! But git to bed, kid, it’ll be the 
death of ye.” 

“Will you come to-morrow and tell me 
about her?” 

‘Go to bed I say, kid!”’ 

“Will you promise?” 

“Yes!”’ said 801, and of course that meant 
but one thing to him, foolish and crazy as 
the whole thing seemed. 

The cook brought the thing about. She 
told Elizabeth’s nurse what the policeman 
at the door had just told her, and the nurse 
told the trained nurse, who latighed and 
said ‘‘did you ever’’; and the trained nurse 
told Elizabeth’s parents and said it wouldn’t 
hurt her, it would divert her. And Eliza- 
beth’s father went downstairs and after 
hearing a queer, rambling story that made 
his throat feel queer, he asked 801 to follow 
him upstairs. 

“Oh! Mr. Faithful Heart, I know all about 
you!”? Elizabeth held out a very slim, little 
white hand, and in a laughy voice told her 
shadow story and how Mr. Faithful Heart 
happened to be part of it. 801 was all broken 
up by it, and just had to wipe his nose! 


‘Then after awhile he swallowed hard, and 


told his part of the Shadow Story and by the 
time he got through Elizabeth was the only 
one laughing in the room. 

And now this must be a very crowded, 
quick ending. 

801 makes as good a coachman as he did 
policeman,—that is apt to be the way with 
Faithful Hearts. And what the wizard 
doctor is not doing for two little girls—the 
beautiful country—God’s country is doing! 

It is wonderful to hear the stories Peggy 
and Elizabeth weave from their hammocks 
or wheeling chairs. The white-capped nurse 
says ‘‘did you ever, now!”’ twenty times a 
day at least. But you see, both Peggy and 
Elizabeth had lived in the fairy land of 
shadows, and that is why they understand 
each other so well. Sometimes the light 
blinds people, but in the quiet, dim place 
of friendly shadows little joys become pre- 
cious and sacred and a little understanding 
friend, who does not go too fast, or talk too 
loud, and is willing to nap when you do, and 
enjoys the only kind of food you are al- 
lowed: why such a friend is precious be- 
yond any words of mine to express. 


How Bertha became a Heroine. 


“May I take Rosabelle, and go over to 
Gracie’s, Aunt Kate? If Gracie’s mamma 
says so, may we go walking together with 
our dolls?” A very sweet little face lifted 
itself to Miss ‘Tracy,—so sweet that the 
aunt stooped and kissed it. 

“Yes, dear, if you’re sure your mother 
would be willing. Does she let you two 
midgets go out by yourselves?” 

“°Course she does, aunty.” Bertha’s 
laugh rippled out in sheer amusement. 
“Why, I am nine,” the child drew herself 
up, ‘‘and Gracie’s seven; and we never go 
very far, and there’s no crossing.’’ 

“You may go, then. It is three o’clock 
now—don’t stay later than five. Where’s 
my kiss?” 

“Here ’tis—two of them.” Bertha’s hug 
nearly crushed the dainty ruching, 
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“She’s. just a little fairy,’ Miss Tracy 
thought, as the child disappeared, 

Gracie’s mother consented, with all the 
cautions mother sgive about distances and 
time. Neither mother nor aunt thought of 
a lurking danger—perhaps they didn’t 
know of it at all. 

The children skipped along merrily, each 
with her doll. Gracie’s doll was named Gabri- 
elle, and she called her ‘‘Gay” for short, As 
we have seen, Bertha’s doll was named 
Rosabelle, and she called her ‘‘Belle,’’ 

They talked about their children, as little 
mothers and big mothers will. Gracie had 
feared Gay would get the measles, but 
she hoped the time was past now. 

Pretty soon they came to what looked 
like a cave with an open front. It was a 
place scooped in the side of a hill, only a 
few steps from the road. 

“What a nice place to keep house,” 
Bertha said. ‘‘The earth is so dry and 
warm. Even mamma wouldn’t think we 
could get cold if we sat down onit. Let’s.”’ 

“Let’s,” Gracie repeated. She usual 
agreed with Bertha. The children sat 
down, They hushed their babies, and laid 
them in little beds which they hollowed out 
in this dry, sifting earth. They piled it 
in heaps over the dolls, all but their faces, 
and pretended it was blankets. 

“Tm going way in, and lean against the 
wall,” Gracie said. Bertha was about to 
follow her when something dreadful hap- 
pened. ‘The wall caved in, and there wasn’t 
any Gracie there: she was all out of sight, 
hidden in the sand-heap 

What could Bertha do—not a _ person 
near! Bertha was a brave child. She 
set right to work, digging the sand away 
with her small hands. Didn’t she make 
it fly! In two minutes she felt the top of 
Gracie’s head, and in two minutes more she 
had freed her face. 

“Oh! oh!” Gracie sputtered, with her mouth 
fullof sand. Bertha didn’t stop until Gracie’s 
whole head was out, then she panted, — 

“‘{—don’t—think—I—can—dig—you—all 
—out, but you—won’t die,—and somebody’s 
sure to come along.” 

How long it seemed before a carriage 
did come! The man had Gracie clear in 
short order, frightened but unhurt, and 
he drove them home. 

“You saved her life, you did,’ he told 
Bertha. ‘‘You’re a real heroine.” 

But two little mothers cried when they 
remembered that Belle and Gay were buried 
in the sand-pile. They forgot them in their 
fright, which proved they were not real 
mothers, only play ones.—Helen A. Hawley, 
in Sunday School Times. 


**CLEANLINESS’”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, come 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 


sister “HA N D 


SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow, 4 li grocers and druggists, 
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William Henry Baldwin. 


BY REV. CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 

The large number present at the funeral 
services of the late William H. Baldwin 
at the Arlington Street Church in Boston 
testifies to the high esteem and deep affec- 
tion in which he was held by his many 
friends. Some knew him as a business com- 
rade, some as a wise counsellor, some as 
a trusted adviser, but all knew him as a 
lover of his kind. 

Two traits stand out prominently to ac- 
count for the large place 
he won in the hearts of 
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For twenty-five years he continued in busi- 
ness in Brighton and in Boston, making a 
clean and honorable record It is interest- 
ing to see how he look back on these 
years :— 

“As I look back over that long business 
experience,’ he writes, ‘‘I plainly recall 
its anxieties, its perplexities, its struggles, 
and at the same time bring to mind much 
that is bright, cheering, and tending to make 
my business life that of enjoyment and satis- 
faction. During the fifteen years in which 
I was in business on my own account there 
were times that tried the souls of men,—times 


those who knew him and 
for the effectiveness of his 
work,— business ability 
and what for years I 
have delighted to think 
of as the Baldwin heart. 
The one contributed to 
his success in business, 
the other made him the 
earnest philanthropist 
and stanch friend and 
citizen. He had the 
ability to put things 
through successfully and 
well, and his love of high 
ideals enabled him to do 
his work in a tactful way. 

The story of his life is 
a simple one. He was 
born Friday, Oct. 20, 
1826, at Brighton, the son 
of Henry and Mary 
(Brackett) Baldwin. He 
attended the public 
schools, and planned to 
go to Exeter and Har- 
vard; but the establish- 
ment of a private school 
near his home clipped 
the first intention, and 
he never fulfilled the 
second He was, how- 
ever, developing in these 
boyish days those two 
qualities which were to 
have such a marked in- 
fluence in his career. 

At first the two worked 
somewhat apart. At the 
age of seventeen he 
entered business in a 
village store in Brighton. 
In later times he wrote 
thus of his busy life: 
“The days were long for 
a young man in such a 
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with such wide-spread and disastrous re- 
sults as the great panic of 1857.” 

“As I reflect upon my business life in 
Boston, it has always been with feelings of 
gratitude to Almighty God that, in the 
rough and trying experiences through which 
we passed as a firm during the fifteen years 
of our business life together, we were always 
blessed with the ability of meeting our 
obligations in full, ‘dollar for dollar,’ and 
at or before the maturity of any and all 
accounts due from the firm at home or 
abroad.”’ 

During all these years of business his love 
of humanity found ex- 
pression in many ways 
outside it. He was from 
boyhood always fond of 
his church, and, whether 
in Brighton or Boston, 
always formed church 
connections. He was for 
fifteen years an attend- 
ant at the Church of the 
Unity during the pas- 
torates of Mr. Hepworth 
and Mr. Schermerhorn, 
was chairman for a time 
of the Standing Com- 
mittee, and superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school. 
Later he was _ superin- 
tendent of the ‘Sunday- 
school at the Church of 
the Disciples, and what a 
superintendent he made! 
He had perfect discipline, 
inspired good _ singing, 
which he himself led and 
directed with much de- 
light and care, and his 
love of children made all 
else easy. His school 
was always one of the 
banner schools of the de- 
nomination. Would we 
had more laymen like 
him now! 

Mr. Baldwin was al- 
ways interested in the 
work of the denomina- 
tion as well as_ the 
church, and was a famil- 
iar figure and frequent 
speaker at local confer- 
ences and denomination- 
al meetings, where his 
strong, practical, and 
cheery way of putting 
things always won the 
sympathy of his audience. 
Many will never forget 
the days when he led 


store as this where I 
had ‘my first experi- 
ence. I had to be up 


early in the morning; 

down to the store before breakfast, to un- 
lock the store; take down the wooden shut- 
ters; sweep the store, the piazza, and the 
sidewalk; dust the-entire store; trim the 
lamps; display some merchandise on the 


piazza; wash up and make myself ready to| 


go home for breakfast as soon as any of the 
firm should appear.” 

“From early in the morning till late in 
the evening, till nine or ten o’clock, and Sat- 
urday evenings till often after eleven o’clock 
before we could close the doors to the pub- 
lic,—this was the rule of business hours.” 


WILLIAM HENRY BALDWIN. 


when it seemed as though the bottom were 
dropping out of what had been regarded by 
the mercantile community as strong and 
secure. Take, for instance, the great finan- 
cial panic in the fall of 1857, when sus- 
pensions and failures were of constant oc- 
currence, when many business concerns 


which had been strong and sound financially | 


for many years felt obliged to succumb 
to the terrible pressure brought to bear 
on them. ‘There were other special times 
of commercial distress during my business 
experience, but no one so hard to face and 


the singing at the Nat- 

ional Conferences of the 

Unitarian body, or his 
generous helpfulness at the Unitarian festi- 
vals, in which he was so much interested 
always, or his services to the Unitarian 
Club of Boston. 

And, though he was a thorough Unitarian 
(as he was an ardent Republican), his altru- 
istic activities were by no means confined 
to his church and denomination. He served 
for six years on the School Committee of 


| Boston, and was largely instrumental in 


abolishing corporal punishment in the 
schools. 


At the close of the Civil War, when Sa- 
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vanneh, Ga., had proclaimed its loyalty 
to the Union, and yet was suffering for want 
of food, he was appointed one of a commit- 
tee to go to Savannah bearing gifts for relief 
from Boston to that famine-stricken city. 

He was also actively interested in the 
Mercantile Library Association, which min- 
istered to the educational interests of the 
city of Boston, and which the older inhabi- 
tants still remember with pride; and he was 
early identified with ‘‘The Round Table,’ 
a delightful social and literary club that 
still has an interesting and inspiring mem- 
bership. He was, too, much interested in the 
Children’s Mission, and was for many years 
its president. His heart always went out 
to the children, and the Mission found him 
a helpful and enthusiastic and wise 
leader. 

After twenty-five years of business fol- 
lowed forty years of philanthropy. Mr. 
Baldwin was called to the presidency of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union in 1868, 
and from the time he took hold of it his 
keen business ability and ardent devotion 
to its larger ends not only put it upon its 
feet, but enabled it continually to enlarge 
the sphere of its usefulness. The two quali- 
ties then were no longer separated. The 
heart and the head were henceforth to con- 
centrate their energies on a single object. 

The Union was Mr. Baldwin’s great pride, 
and splendidly he developed it. At first 
located on West and later on Washington 
Street, through the efforts of Mr. Baldwin, 
it was able to purchase land in 1875 on Boyl- 
ston Street, its present home, which was 
completed in 1883. Under his guidance 
it has grown in scope and influence. When 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
having difficulty in making ends meet, and 
ways and means were being discussed, 
Phillips Brooks, in contributing to the dis- 
cussion, said, ‘‘If the Y. M. C, A. is to be 
a success, we must ‘Baldwinize’ it.’ The 
Y. M. C. U. was successfully Baldwinized. 

It maintained Country Week for children, 
rides for invalids, a Christmas festival for 
poor children, and a Thanksgiving dinner 
for members kept in the city because unable 
to get to their homes. It has also main- 
tained lectures and talks of a high order, 
entertainments and Sunday services, and 
its employment bureau has furnished em- 
ployment for hundreds; and Mr. Baldwin’s 
guiding influence has been felt in all this 
work. 

Mr. Baldwin had a wonderful tact also 
in getting money for the Union or for any 
of his philanthropies. The men welcomed 
him as he called on them, responded to his 
strong and cheery greeting, and he rarely 
departed without a check or a promise of 
a check when he tried to get one. His 
business methods and his loyal devotion 
to his fellows, which characterized all his 
work, also built up the Union, and made it 
what it was and is. 

No account of Mr. Baldwin would be com- 
plete which did not touch on the domestic 
side of his life. He married Mary F. A. 
Chaffee, June 17, 1851, and nine children 
were born to them. No man was ever more 
fond of his home. His children and grand- 
children were always receiving tokens of 
his interest and affection. ‘Baldwin is 
either always just going grandfathering or 
has just been grandfathering,’’ the late 
Rey. Mr Cuckson once said of him; and his 
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devotion to his children has always been 
great, as has theirs to him. 

In.1907 he resigned the presidency of 
the Union, and retired to his quiet house 
on Pinckney Street. This home was always 
specially beloved by him, because in it he 
wooed and wedded Mrs. Baldwin. Her 
death was a great grief to him, as was also 
the death of the son, of whom he was so 
justly proud. But he met these sorrows 
bravely. 

His last years were spent quietly at Pinck- 
ney Street. Here, visited by the members 
of his family and friends, he was happy in 
their ministrations and good wishes. 

About six weeks ago he first showed signs 
of his approaching end. He had been grow- 
ing feebler all the year, yet we all hoped.we 
might have him for another summer, but 
it was not to be. On the 8th of June he 
slept his life away. 

He leaves many a friend to mourn his 
loss. Many were the benefactions which 
no one but himself and the recipient knew, 
and the city of Boston and men all over 
the country are better for and can testify 
to his wise devotion, his generous sympathy, 
and his sturdy friendship. 


Edward Everett Hale. 


The daily press of the country has with 
abundant detail celebrated the life and death 
of Dr. Hale, recognizing the fact that he 
was a public character and a representative 
American, having many claims to consider- 
tion besides his work as a minister of the 
Unitarian Church. There were few of the 
functions of a private citizen, a scholar, and 
a religious leader which had not in his long 
career been adorned by his services. What- 
ever position he took became at once a post 
of honor and influence. It was not because 
he was chaplain of the Senate of the United 
States that he was conspicuous, but the post 
attracted attention because he occupied it. 

Dr. Hale was born in Boston April 3, 1822. 
At the age of thirteen he graduated from 
the Boston Latin School, and from Harvard 
College at the age of seventeen. ‘hen for 
seven years he spent his time in studying 
theology, working as a journalist, and preach- 
ing in various places. Sixty-three years 
ago he settled down to the regular work of 
the ministry, which has never ceased to be 
his vocation and his chief joy. 

He died of old age, gradually declining 
for a few weeks, until two days before the 
end, when it became evident that his 
strength was fast failing; and, on the morn- 
ing of the 1oth instant, while asleep, he 
quietly passed away. The news was spread 
throughout the country, and telegrams of 
condolence began to come to his family 
from the President of the United States, 
members of the Senate, the Supreme Court 
at Washington, the governor of the Common- 
wealth, and other persons of distinction who 
recognized the value of his services and the 
large place he had filled in the national life 
since the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The following is the message of the 
President :— 

“Mrs. Taft and I extend to you our heart- 
felt sympathy in your great sorrow, and 
deeply regret the loss which the whole com- 
munity suffers in the death of such an up- 
holder and stanch advocate of sweetness and 
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Christian charity and tolerance, the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God.” 

A private service was held at his home 
at nine o’clock Sunday morning. After 
that from half-past ten until one the body 
lay before the pulpit of the South Congre- 
gational Church in Exeter Street. Behind, 
above, and around the platform were great 
masses of flowers with palms and laurels, 
and over the pulpit was spread an American 
flag, which had been presented to Charles 
Hale, Dr. Hale’s brother, when he was 
United States consul at Alexandria, in com- 
memoration of the fall of Richmond, and 
which was loaned for the occasion by Charles 
B. Brooks. Men, women, and children o 
all sorts and conditions passed through the 
church in a continuous procession. 

After one o’clock tickets were required 
for entering the church. Between one and 
two o’clock the church slowly filled with 
members of the congregation, personal 
friends, and distinguished guests. Among 
the latter were Ambassador James Bryce 
of England, Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
Gov. Draper, ex-Gov. Long, members of 
the faculty of Harvard University, repre- 
sentatives of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the Christian Register Association, 
and many other societies, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. The service, which 
lasted forty-five minutes, was simple, home- 
like, and congregational. As usual in the 
services of the church “Old Hundred” was 
sung at the beginning, after which Dr. 
Charles G. Ames, the oldest Unitarian min- 
ister in the city and the successor of Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, offered a brief prayer 
of thankfulness. Rev. Edward Cummings, 
Dr. Hale’s successor, then said :— 

“T want all here to know that all the 
hymns we sing were particular favorites of 
Dr. Hale, and Hymn 820, which I now ask 
you to join in singing, is a beautiful one by 
Samuel Longfellow, who wrote it for his 
classmate, Dr. Hale, when he was ordained 
in the First Church at Worcester years ago. 
‘Ordination’ is the title, and I think, as you 
read the lines, you will find Longfellow was 
not only a poet, but a prophet as well, for 
you will see how the prophecy has been ful- 
filled.” 


O God! thy children gathered here, 
Thy blessing now we wait: 

Thy servant, girded for his work, 
Stands at the temple’s gate. 


A holy purpose in his heart 
Has deepened calm and still; 
Now from his childhood’s Nazareth 
He comes, to do thy will. 


O Father! keep his soul alive 
To every hope of good; 

And may his life of love proclaim 
Man’s truest brotherhood! 


O Father! keep his spirit quick 
To every form of wrong; 

And, in the ear of sin and self, 
May his rebuke be strong! 


And as he doth Christ’s footsteps press, 
If e’er his faith grow dim, 

Then in the dreary wilderness, 
Thine angels strengthen him! 


And grant him many hearts to lead 
Into thy perfect rest: 

Bless thou him, Father, and his work; 
Bless, and they shall be blest. 


Dr. James De Normandie of Roxbury, 


light, the liberal but truly religious spirit of | Dr. Hale’s near neighbor for a quarter of 
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a century, then read appropriate Scripture 
selections, after which Mr. Cummings asked 
the congregation to rise, and said: ‘There 
is another favorite hymn, known as 
Brattle Street. I think you will be inter- 
ested to know, as you sing it, that of all the 
hymns Dr. Hale sang it most frequently. 
He always associated it with his mother’s 
memory and his own baptism at the Brattle 
Street Church. It was also the hymn he 
repeated during the last few days of his life.” 


While thee I seek, protecting Power, 
Be my vain wishes stilled ; 

And may this consecrated hour 
With better hopes be filled. 


Thy love the powers of thought bestowed, 
To thee my thoughts would soar; 

Thy mercy o’er my life has flowed,— 
That mercy I adore. 


In each event of life how clear 
Thy ruling hand I see! 

Each blessing to my soul more dear, 
Because conferred by thee. 


In every joy that crowns my days, 
In every pain I bear, 

My heart shall find delight in praise, 
Or seek relief in prayer. 


When gladness wings my favored hour, 
Thy love my thoughts shall fill; 

Resigned, when storms of sorrow lower, 
My soul shall meet thy will. 


My lifted eye, without a tear, 
The gathering storm shall see; 

My steadfast heart shall know no fear,— 
That heart shall rest on thee. 


After this hymn was sung Mr. Cummings 
offered a prayer, of which the following is 
a partial and imperfect report :— 

‘‘We thank Thee for the life of him who 
has helped us to see beyond, who has taught 
us how to enter the kingdom of heaven, and 
what it is to walk in the way of the right- 
eous, which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. Father, we cannot thank 
thee enough as we gather here in our ac- 
customed place of worship. Our hearts are 
filled with sorrow and a sense of loss. Here 
for many years he has broken the bread of 
life unto this people; here, where with our 
eyes we have seen, day after day, year after 
year, the miracles of love opening the blind 
eyes, so that they saw that the whole earth 
was full of the glory of the Lord; touching 
dumb lips and making them sing with joy; 
casting out the evil spirit of selfishness; 
warming with the sunshine of love the cold 
and stormy hearts until they blossomed 
with sympathy and bore the fruit of kind- 
ness and good will; proclaiming strength 
to the weak, help to those who were in need; 
lifting up the fallen; making the weak 
strong and the strong stronger, and the 
whole world better from day to day. And, 
Father, we know that we sorrow not 
alone. In this great city of ours we know 
thousands and tens of thousands mourn, 
as we mourn, the loss of the leader and 
teacher and elder brother and father; we 
know that all about us—everywhere—in 
the great families of the city, men, women, 
and children of every condition come this 
day to pay tribute of love and affection 
at his bier. And we know the larger family 
of the Commonwealth mourns her son, and 
still larger the family of the nation, the 
mother country, the fatherland, mourns 
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the loss of ihm, the son who taught her sons 
what it ‘is to. have a country, what it 
means to have a flag; who was to her the 
prophet of righteousness, the prophet of 
peace; who worked and prayed that the 
kingdom might come and that the hopes of 
the Father might be realized and this be that 
happy nation whose God is Lord. And, 
Father, we know that not this country alone 
is mourning, but everywhere, all over the 
world, men, women, and children of 
every sort, of every creed, of every race, 
this day are mourning; and so, Father, we 
rejoice in the thought that, after all he was 
not ours,—no, he did not belong to this 
church or any group of churches or to the 
city. or to the State or the nation, but to 
thy children everywhere. We remember 
that thou didst send him to proclaim words 
of light, to proclaim the coming of the king- 
dom to all the children who had ears, wher- 
ever they might be. We thank thee that 
thou hast left him with us so long; to be 
the prophet of peace so many years to help 
lay the foundation of the temple of inter- 
national brotherhood and love; left him to 
lead thy children, and then taken him from 
us to give him to all future ages that his 
example may be as a shining light, that his 
words, his thoughts, may be the guide that 
shall lead men, that shall bring about peace 
and good will on earth. ‘Tenderly and rev- 
erentially we bear the body to the grave. 
Dust to dust, ashes to ashes; but the spirit 
has returned to God who gave, and be- 
cause he is with him we know he is with us.”’ 

After a hymn by the choir and the bene- 
diction, Dr. Hale’s eldest son, Arthur Hale, 
arose and said,— 

“Jn accordance with an old custom 
handed down from my father, we thank all 
our friends who come here and through you 
all our friends throughout the world.” 

Then the congregation slowly dispersed. 
Later there was a private burial in Forest 
Hills Cemetery. 


The Park Street Service. 


Dr. Hale’s place in the heart of the com- 
munity and the love cherished for him by 
his fellow-clergymen of whatever denomina- 
tion found expression in the deeply impres- 
sive memorial service at Park Street Congre- 
gational Church held simultaneously with 
the funeral. 

Rev. Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor of Park 
Street Church, conducted the service, and 
the other clergymen taking part were Rev. 
Dr, Arthur Little (Congregational), Rev. Dr. 
George Hodges, dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Rev. Dr. 
Dillon Bronson (Methodist Episcopal), Rev. 
Charles F. Dole (Unitarian), and Rev. Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley (Baptist). 

In their heartfelt words of appreciation it 
seemed as though differences of creed were 
not merely forgotten, but for the time had 
ceased to exist, and each and all voiced their 
common sorrow at the departure of a beloved 
fellow-Christian. 

The platform was adorned with palms and 
cut flowers, amidst which the national flag 
had a prominent place. A fine bust of Dr. 
Hale by Henry A. Kitson was placed beside 
the pulpit. 

The music of Luther’s hymn, ‘‘Ein Feste 
Burg,” played by Benjamin S. Whelpley, 
formerly organist at Dr. Hale’s church and 
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the present organist at Arlington Street 
church, was the beginning of the service. A 
chorus of thirty-two’ voices from the Boston 
Singing Club, led by H. G. Tucker, then sang 
Samuel Longfellow’s hymn, ‘‘One Holy 
Church of God appears.” After Scripture 
reading by Dr. Conrad, prayer was offered 
by Rev. Dr. Arthur Little of the Second 
Congregational Church, Dorchester, who said 
in part: ‘‘We come here this afternoon with 
the utmost confidence of children in a Father 
to honor as we may the memory and service 
of one who served his generation by the will 
of God, and who now has fallen to sleep. 
We thank thee for the great and distin- 
guished service which thy servant and our 
brother, we‘may~almost say our father, has 
been permitted to render the nation, the 
State, and the Church. We thank thee for 
his great and loving heart, for his large and 
bold outlines of plan and thought for the 
advancement of civilization. We thank 
thee for the whole surrender that he made, 
that he became our friend and everybody’s, 
not only in this nation, but in others, raising 
his voice in the defence of every good cause.’’ 

Rev. Dr. Conrad, after announcing the 
names of the speakers who were to take part 
in the service, said :— 

“Tt is peculiarly appropriate that a service 
in the nature of an appreciation and a tribute 
should be held in this historic church, in 
view of the long relationship of our brother 
who has entered into rest, to our city, to its 
institutions, to all of its enterprises which 
make for happiness and progress, so in like 
manner at this edifice itself and the church 
connected with it has been connected with 
the great movements of progress. It is 
fitting that we should assemble reverently 
with a sense of our bereavement, but with a 
sense of appreciation, and in a few words 
express the love in our hearts and an esti- 
mate, which, as has been truly said in the 
prayer, can but very inadequately give testi- 
mony to what is in our hearts to-day.” 

The congregation joined with the chorus 
in singing Dr. Holmes’s hymn ‘Lord of All 
Being, throned afar,” after which Rev. 
Dr. Conrad spoke as follows:— 


A. Z. CONRAD, D.D., PASTOR OF PARK STREET 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The city of Boston is bereaved. One whose 
life was synonymous with honor, dignity, 
virtue, prophecy, has entered into rest, as 
quietly and as gently as the gathering of the 
evening twilight, so calmly, so serenely, 
was the eventide of his life. ‘‘At evening 
time it shall be light,’’ is the promise of God 
to those that love him, and the promise is 
fulfilled. ‘This entire community stands with 
bared and bowed heads in recognition of the 
great loving heart that beat so sympatheti- 
cally for the multitudes. We pay our tribute 
of respect and of love with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the feebleness and the ineffectual 
nature of any attempt to fully declare the 
love we bore him, the admiration in which 
we held him, and our appreciation of the good 
which he contributed to this community. 

Dr. Hale was known and loved by a great 
multitude of people besides those who re- 
sided in our city. He whose life is an appeal 
to the noblest aspirations of men leaves an 
undying influence. There isan immortality 
of service, and this found emphasis in the 
pure and noble life of Dr. Hale. 

Among a multitude of exalted qualities 
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of mind which might be named I desire to 
call attention to five characteristics and 
qualities which stood out conspicuously in 
his life and which of themselves are sufficient 
reason for this gathering and for a multitude 
of tributes which will be paid to his memory 
as time goeson. In the passing of the years 
there will be a keener appreciation if possible 
than even to-day of those qualities of mind 
which so commended him to his fellow-men. 
He exemplified the great Christian virtues 
in an extraordinary degree. He was a 
preacher of righteousness by the righteous- 
ness of his life. 

These are the five great crowning charac- 
teristics that impress themselves upon my 
mind as related to Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale :— 

First, his intellectual poise. In the midst 
of the changing thoughts of time and the in- 
trusion of new ideas he kept his intellectual 
balance. He thought true. His intellectual 
earnestness was a perpetual protest against 
the trivial and the superficial. His life itself 
was a protest against any life which is sel- 
fishly devoted to gratifying itself. His life 
stood not only for service, but for sacrificial 
service,—a service which costs. 

His intellectual poise was manifest in the 
way in which he thought out the great prob- 
lems, social and civic, which are from time 
to time agitating the people. He did not 
allow sentiment or emotion to destroy his 
ability to see the right and wrong of the ques- 
tions which circumstances present for solu- 
tion. For more than sixty years he has been 
giving the product of his thought regarding 
liberty, regarding the progress of society, 
regarding the way whereby life lifts to higher 
levels. And, while he had an openness to 
truth, he had foundations fixed and perma- 
nent. 

Second, his life was conspicuous for its 
gracious sympathy. Suffering humanity has 
found no nobler advocate in the last half 
century. The organization of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society was only an outward expres- 
sion of a gteat fact of his life. There was 
nothing formalistic or cold in the sympathy 
of Dr. Hale. He loved humanity. With a 
passionate interest he considered what would 
make for the happiness and the holiness of 
humanity. No man more vigorously or more 
heroically antagonized the things that bear 
down and destroy, and no great reform has 
found more earnest or eloquent or effectual 
advocacy than was found in the utterances 
of Dr. Hale. He loved those whom others 
forgot, and his great heart of sympathy 
warmed the atmosphere through which he 
moved and in which he lived, yea, even 
created an atmosphere which lent itself 
readily to the invigoration, the vitalizing of 
those about him. His humanism was 
neither sentimental nor impracticable. 
Wrongs of every nature were fearlessly com- 
batted, and, seeing the multitudes, he had 
interest and sympathy for them. The 
gospel of unselfish burden bearing was 
taught and lived by him. 

Third, his life was characterized by moral 
earnestness. Integrity and uprightness were 
a part of his life. They were rooted in his 
very nature. His instinctive opposition to 
anything which was in the nature of a com- 
promise, a lowering of moral dignity, was 
manifest in what he did and said. There 
is not a civic virtue that did not find in Dr. 
Hale an eloquent advocate. He stood 
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before this community as the embodiment 
of what the citizen should be. He _ repre- 
sented a type of character which, if it became 
general, would utterly transform society 
and change the whole face of the world. His 
moral earnestness exhibited itself in his 
rebuke of iniquity whether in high or low 
places, but above all in his stalwart courage 
and noble fidelity to the principles of honor 
which he espoused. 

And, fourth, was his genuineness. There 
is majesty in simplicity. His whole nature 
seemed to recoil against the shams and the 
superficiality of his time. Frankness, trans- 
parent genuineness, this was a conspicuous 
quality in his life. His public career was a 
continuous rebuke to pretence. I can 
hardly conceive of a man standing more 
definitely and continuously and consistently 
against anything in the nature of cant or 
hypocrisy. Out and out, with an open 
heart he expressed himself with a frankness 
which led you to believe you were in the 
presence of a man whose heart was ringing 
true to God’s injunctions, admonitions, ap- 
peals, and exhortations. 

And, fifth, was his loyalty,—his loyalty 
to his country. With what eloquence he 
appealed to his fellow-citizens to engage 
themselves for the betterment of the nation! 
With what devoutness and what consecra- 
tion he poured out his great soul to God in 
earnest appeal that the power of the High- 
est might rest in blessing upon our land. 
And upon all great public occasions when 
the opportunity offered he stood royally 
and loyally for the truths which are inter- 
woven in our institutions and in all the 
fabric of our national life. That is why we 
have brought the flag here to-day which he 
was so accustomed to wear in the lapel of 
his coat. His patriotism went deep. It 
was poured forth by the urgency of a great 
city. He was loyal to his country, to his 
city. He was loyal to his friends. ‘That 
great word found in the life of Dr. Hale its 
real meaning. He wasa friend of humanity, 
and a friend of his own friends who could 
be trusted in all weathers; and he was loyal 
to his sense of right and his sense of duty. 

His intellectual poise, his sympathy, his 
moral earnestness, his genuineness, and his 
loyalty,—all these are reasons why to-day 
we feel keenly our sense of bereavement, 
‘but we sorrow not as those without hope, 
because our great brother and friend, great 
in his intellectual apprehension and com- 
prehension, great in his spiritual purpose, 
great in his sympathy, entered into his 
reward after a day well spent. His life was 
worth while. 


ADDRESS OF REV. GEORGE HODGES, D.D., 
DEAN OF THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Nothing could be more congenial with 
the spirit of Dr. Hale than our meeting 
to-day in this place to listen to these ap- 
pointed speakers. For this church was built 
as a strong fortress against an invad- 
ing Unitarianism, and we who speak are 
most of us believers in a creed in which 
Unitarianism has no part. It would have 
pleased him mightily to know that we were 
gathered here with our differences forgotten 
and our hearts full of reverence and affec- 
tion to do him honor. Indeed, our friend- 
ship with him taught us long ago that the 


differences were upon the surface, and that | 
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our faith is met in a common devotion to 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

I would apply to him the high words 
which the peasants of Hippo gave to Saint 
Augustine, and would say that he was ‘‘A 
great Christian.” 

Dr. Hale had to an -unusual degree the 
Christian virtue of philanthropy. He not 
only loved his fellow-men as was his duty 
to do, but he liked them. He cared for the 
people and was interested not only in 
causes, but in individuals. When Mr. Ches- 
terton said that, if ever there was an up- 
rising of the down-trodden, the gutters 
would flow the first day with the blood of 
philanthropists, he had in mind a philan- 
thropy quite different from Dr. Hale’s. He 
was speaking of a large, indefinite, and im- 
personal charity which would minister to 
the masses while standing comfortably de- 
tached from the details of life. 

Dr. Hale had a great gift for organization, 
but a greater for inspiration. He cared for 
causes and reforms and movements, and 
gave them a lavish amount of his time and 
energy; but he tested them all by their bene- 
ficent effect upon the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the individual. He was not con- 
tent with the benediction, ‘“The Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver.” He desired to give not 
only with cheerfulness, but with efficiency. 
He desired to follow in the sense of the Su- 
preme Master of his life, of whom it was 
said, ‘“He went about doing good.” ‘Thus 
his memory is associated not only with the 
great words ‘“‘In His Name,’ but with the 
great words that logically follow, ‘‘Lend a 
hand.” 

The pages of his books are filled with 
proper names. He always connected his 
ideas with persons. 

Dr. Hale’s philanthropy had a contagious 
quality. He was always stirring up his 
neighbors to do the great things which 
they saw him doing. This he accomplished 
partly by his persuasive and convincing 
speech, but still more by the silent criti- 
cism of example. They who knew him 
not only admired and loved him, but in 
many different ways were followers of him. 
Prof. Huxley said that the reading of Em- 
erson’s Essays made him get up at six o’clock 
every morning of a hard winter and take 
a cold bath. Emerson, so far as I know, 
never gave any such explicit rule of life” 
It was the individual application of a fine 
spirit of energy which was in Emerson’s 
philosophy, because it was in Emerson 
and commended itself to hisreaders. Similar 
applications were made of the spirit of 
Dr. Hale to the lives of thousands of young 
people of whom he never heard. Sometimes 
they had followed his sensible advice in’ 
the letter: sometimes they simply grew 
in wisdom and grace by what they learned 
from him. This I say with the gratitude 
of individual indebtedness. I remember to 
this day the pages that he wrote in Our 
Young Folks when Iwasa boy, and which 
were afterwards published under the title, 
“How to do it,” “How to Read,” ‘“‘How 
to Write.” I learned those friendly sen- 
tences by heart. So did innumerable other 
lads to whom they came as timely and 
determining counsel. Dr. Hale was one 
of the shining saints and sages to the youth 
of that generation. 

One of his maxims was, ‘“‘The leaders 
lead,”’—not the appointed authorities, not 
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the official teachers, not the men in places, 
but the leaders, they to whom God speaks 
and who, in turn, speak the word of God 
to us. The leaders lead. He led by that 
divine commission. Dr. Hale had a quality 
which is highly esteemed in the Old Testa- 
ment, though the local conditions of the 
New Testament left it for the moment in 
the background. He was a patriot. Here 
again his singular capacity for the concrete 
saved him from that ineffectual patriotism 
which wastes itself in mere sentiment and 
loses its way in the attempt to climb im- 
possible heights. He made the love of 
our country a real thing to multitudes of 
people by his story of the man who was 
without one. It was seen to be a forlorn 
and poverty-stricken and pitiful, even a 
tragic, thing, to be without a country. 
But this he applied to the daily uses of 
social service. He was actively identified 
with the purifying of our politics, with the 
conservation of our resources, with the 
problem of our various races, with the 
work of the settlement. The summer 
camp of Hale House on Squam Lake in 
New Hampshire is a symbol of his benefi- 
cent patriotism, ministering to the physi- 
cal and moral good of city lads under the 
shadow of the everlasting mountains which 
he loved. Whether he cared more for the 
green of the fields or the red and the gray 
of the populated town I know not, but I 
can easily imagine him saying after the 
manner of Dr. Johnson that the finest 
scenery is to be found in Boston. Plainly 
he cared for that. No doubt he highly 
appreciated the privileges of his last honored 
years at our National Capitol, but his home 
and his heart were here in Boston. He was 
of the mind of Emerson, who made it a 
part of his morning prayer to thank God 
that he lived in so fair a world and so near 
Boston. That he was born and bred here, 
and that thus he followed in the path of 
eminent ancestors who had their useful 
residence here, was his perpetual pride and 
joy. He was one of that great race of strong 
men who made this town, established its 
conditions, directed its progress, and lent 
their names and heritage of inspiration 
to all time. He was the type of and em- 
bodiment of all that is best in our civic 
life,—cultivated, aspiring, sympathetic with 
new enterprises, intent on noble intellectual 
and moral ideals, a lover of good people, 
a friend of God. 

Dr. Hale has always belonged to all of 
us, but never more so than in this hour. 
He passes from our sight, but in our af- 
fectionate memory he lives beyond the 
possibility of death. Here day by day he 
walked with God, and now he dwells, as 
always, in the light of the Divine presence, 
in the joy and reward of him whom he 
served unfailingly with a good conscience 
and with faith unfeigned. 


REV. DILLON BRONSON, D.D., PASTOR OF ST, 
MARK’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
i BROOKLINE. 


We all agree that this is not the time for 
many words. It seems to me the most 
appropriate language would be _ silence. 
The splendid life of our great friend is 
his own best eulogy. Could every kind 
act and noble thought connected with that 
life be represented by one blossom here 
to-day, this great church would be entirely 
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hidden, covered under a mountain of flowers. 
This seems to me to be an occasion for the 
white and gold rather than for sombre 
black. We have come to celebrate the 
coronation of a king rather than to shed 
tears over the end of a noble activity. For 
our friend who fought the good fight under 
the clouds is fighting still somewhere, is 
sharing somewhere in the work of his Master 
and Lord, a preacher of righteousness for- 
ever. 

We are reminded to-day that no sect 
can monopolize his influence and life, as 
no house in Boston could hold all the sun- 
shine this morning. We Methodist Episco- 
palians claim something of this heritage, 
because from the very beginning he shared 
with our fathers in the determined protest 
against the hard doctrines which one hun- 
dred years ago were thought to be the only 
orthodoxy. His friend, Father Taylor, our 
sailor preacher at the North End, used to 
say, ‘‘Calvin’s God is my devil.’”? I have 
heard Bishop Foster say almost that, and 
I fancy that Dr. Hale would have expressed 
himself in almost the same language, though 
we are willing to admit that it was Calvin- 
ism misunderstood and misinterpreted that 
was responsible for the horrible teachings 
which compelled our early Methodists to be 
heretics. 

Dr. Hale preached gladly in our pulpits, 
spoke in our schools, fellowshipped with our 
people. He used to say in jest that Metho- 
dists and Unitarians are the same, though 
they do not know it. Thirty years ago, 
when the good man who is now our honored 
resident Bishop of Boston, John Hamilton, 
was the young pastor of People’s Temple, 
he was astonished at one public ‘service 
when Dr. Hale strode into the church and 
up on to the pulpit platform and put his 
arms around the young minister and said, 
“Thank God that you have built a church 
on this corner, and that you have been 
sent here to lead this people.” A few years 
later, in asking a minister to be appointed 
to the Morgan Memorial, where a Methodist 
congregation worshipped in a Unitarian 
building, Dr. Hale said, ‘‘We don’t want 
a kid-gloved dilletante chap of our own sort: 
we want a red-blooded, earnest Methodist 
who loves folks more than books.’ 

A friend told me over the telephone 
this morning that a few years since, when 
he went, as he supposed, very early to the 
convention of our Women’s Home Mission- 
ary Society in a certain city and went to 
write his name in the visitors’ book, he 
saw Dr. Hale had already been in and given 
the women his blessing; and under his 
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signature he had written in bold, clear hand 
the words which are the slogan of our 
Women’s Home Missionary Society, “In 
His Name.”’ 

Only six years ago, when we celebrated 
the bi-centennial of Wesley, it was Dr. 
Hale who gave that memorable message 
concerning Wesley the prophet. I can 
still hear his strong voice ring out,— 


“Salvation’s free 
For you and me, 
And God hath bidden all mankind.” 


Our Young People’s Society all over the 
globe recognize to-day their great debt 
to him for their beautiful motto, “Look 
up: lift up.’ Only a week ago yesterday— 
only a week ago yesterday, can it be possi- 
ble ?—he wrote to a friend concerning the 
minister at our institutional church on 
Shawmut Avenue: “He isa man who always 
tells the truth,—a great thing to say of 
a minister! He understands all sorts and 
conditions of men better than do I or the 
Secretary of State. He is a man worth 
walking many miles to hear.” 

If you will pardon.a personal word, 
seven years ago last April I asked Dr. 
Hale to preach at St. Mark’s Church, Brook- 
line. I spoke to him beforehand concern- 
ing compensation, and his reply was: “I 
don’t want your money, I want to know 
your people. I am glad to come.’’ And 
that people will never forget the Quaker- 
Methodist utterance of that hour on the 
Holy Spirit working continuously in the 
lives of men everywhere. 

Dr. Hale always emphasized the spiritual 
life. He always opposed with his might 
that frivolity and irreligion that sometimes 
miscalls itself liberalism. He was human. 
He made mistakes. He was sometimes very 
stern and sometimes savage in his attacks 
on pretence and Pharisaism, but always 
sorry when he hurt any man’s feelings, 
always quick to ask forgiveness. Thank 
God that he was spared to be so long a time 
with us and show us the Father. Thank 
God that after he began his work, the world 
was better every night than in the morning; 
and thank God that honor came to him, 
honor deserved and abundant, while he was 
yet alive. All the flowers were not kept 
for the funeral. And the love that has been 
lavished on this great good man everywhere 
during the last thirty years denies the saying 
that in a republic only the dead are praised. 
What greater monument can any man have 
than the sincere affection of millions of our 
people all the way from the highest church- 
man up to the Salvation Army? Since 
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Phillips Brooks no one has been taken from 


us who will be so sorely missed, but he has: 


left a great heritage to all of the churches. 


The congregation and chorus joined in 
singing several verses from Whittier’s ‘‘The 
Eternal Goodness,’ beginning with the 
stanza :— 


“T dimly guess, from blessings known, 
Of others out of sight, 
And with the chastened Psalmist own 
His judgments, too, are right.” 


REV. CHARLES S. DOLE, JAMAICA PLAIN. 


I was glad of what Dr. Conrad said about 
the attitude of this community this day 
toward the foremost citizen whom we have 
lost. Let us not forget this fact, for it is 
sometimes said that we are an irreverent 
people. But where the people rise as one 
man to recognize the sterling worth and real 
value, be sure reverence is not dead: rever- 
ence is very much alive in this community 
to-day. 

Why is it that we all feel in this way about 
good Dr. Hale? It seems to me that he was 
a representative man in the sense in which 
Emerson uses the word as the title of one of 
his essays. He stood for a beautiful thing 
in religion,—that new religion—old and yet 
new—which I suspect President Eliot is 
going to lecture about to the students in 
Cambridge this summer. Dr. Hale believed 
with all his heart and soul and mind and 
strength that this is God’s world and that 
we are God’s children. Others said: ‘That 
is a very beautiful theory: sometime, 
perhaps, it will be true.’ Dr. Hale always 
preached ‘‘It is true now,’ and he lived the 
life of a child of God. That was his joy, to 
live as a man would live, a citizen of the 
Divine Universe, who had a conception of a 
great world-order to which every soul of us 
belongs,—the universe in the making, but a 
universe sure to be brought to pass. And 
so his mind was most prolific and exuberant 
with all sorts of enterprises for human wel- 
fare,—for the poor, for the better govern- 
ment of cities and the spread of good citizen- 
ship, and especially his magnificent thought 
of the great Hague Tribunal and the coming 
peace of the world. He not only believed in 
all these things, but. he was ceaseless in his 
activity to bring them about and to realize 
them. And this meant that he brings to us, 
and always will as often as we think of it, a 
wonderful ntessage. His message is that the 
good life is normal and natural. It had been 
preached often in the world that the good 
life was against nature; that is, was :ome- 
thing non-natural or supernatural. It was 
said that man was normally selfish and mean 
and cowardly. Dr. Hale said: ‘‘Man is 
normally a son of God: that is his destiny. 
Justice and truth, virtue and unselfishness, 


‘devotion, courage, those are great normal, 


human qualities.” He said to the youth,— 
he says now to every one of the youth 
through the country: “Do you want real 
success? Do you want health in the best 
sense of the word? Do you want the great 
honors of the world? Do you want troops 
of friends? ‘Then there is just one way to 
get success, and that is to live the life of the 
children of God. You cannot get it in any 
other way. Obey the mighty laws by which 
life moves.” He said this by act and word 
all through his life. Iam sure you say, This 
is costly. Yes, he would have answered, 
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of course it is costly. Everything beautiful 
and worthy has its cost, has its great vent- 
ures. But he said, the cost of living the 
life of a man, the ventures of living the 
noble life, do not begin to be compared with 
the dreadful cost and waste of living the life 
of a brute. No one to-day can think of 
Dr. Hale’s life without thinking of its marvel- 
lous success,—yes, governed by what we in 
the world call wordly value,—the honor, 
the regard of multitudes of men, the high 
position in the Commonwealth and nation, 
and in fact in the face of the world. Just 
think of all these normal results to a life 
beautifully lived after the laws of the 
Spirit. 

And then, once more, Dr, Hale tells us 
that this is the way of the happy life. Was 
there ever a life lived in Massachusetts with 
greater joy? He altered the characteristic 
note of religion for multitudes of people to 
where it really belongs—to the side of joy 
from the side of sorrow. It has been said, 
“Life is a spiritual sacrifice and crucifixion: 
life is symbolized by the cross.” Dr. Hale 
said, ‘‘This world in which we live is God’s 
world: it is possible to have heaven here.’’ 
He said this with unmistakable emphasis. 
He has been taken to task for saying this. 
His life has been compared unfavorably with 
the old ascetic and medieval type of things. 
He did not say enough, it has been urged 
against him, about the sins, he did not say 
enough about the sorrows of mankind. 
But he had his sorrows. He had known not 
once or twice what it is to have the angel of 
death come very near. He bore disappoint- 
ments and losses such as come to all of us. 
He knew what that side of life was. 

Let me try to show you by just one parable 
what I mean. ‘There stand side by side two 
tall chimneys. Beneath them are furnaces. 
Power and heat and light issue from those 
great power houses. Over one of those 
chimneys is a towering mass of smoke: over 
the other you scarcely see all the day long 
any sign whatever of smoke. ‘The inexpert 
observer would say, seeing the great mass of 
smoke over the first chimney, ‘‘There is 
where the power is: there is fire, there is 
efficiency.” The engineer would tell you 
exactly the opposite. Where you see no 
smoke at all there is a hotter fire, there is 
efficiency of fuel converted into heat and light 
and power. So the two kinds of lives rise 
above mankind. Dr. Hale represents that 
chimney over which stands no column 
whatever of smoke. In the other case the 
groans and the tears and the sufferings of 
men have been made to pass over the faces 
of all the neighborhood and darken them. 
Here the light shines. And down deep in 
the furnace has been turned in as fuel all 
the experiences of a lifetime,—sorrows and 
joys and cares and anxieties, all the common 
human experience that comes to any one,— 
and it has been transformed into the white 
flame of devotion and sympathy and faith 
and joy. So that we may say well to-day 
what we love to say and wish we might 
always say when friends go from our 
sight :— 


“One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward; 
Never doubted clouds would break; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
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REV. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, D.D., PASTOR OF 
THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, BOSTON. 


We never know how really one we are as 
followers of Christ until we stand in the 
presence of some great soul whose life is 
radiant with filial spirit and that lives that 
spirit out in kindly, brotherly service to his 
followers. ‘Then we forget the creedal bar- 
riers that have separated us and feel how deep 
and abiding is the tie of the heart’s loyalty 
to a common ideal and a common master. 
We all claimed Phillips Brooks. We said, 
Here is a Christian big enough to take us all 
into the fellowship of his great spirit. His 
real church is not the church whose dis- 
tinctive name he happens to bear, but it is 
the Church of Christ, as wide as Christ’s 
spirit, and in that church we all have our 
membership. And so there were thousands 
all over this broad land who felt about Dr. 
Hale, who had known him and had been 
lifted up by his strong personality into com- 
munion with him we call and whom we so 
love to call ‘‘Our Father.’’ More than his 
books, more than his noble public utterances, 
has been his life, poured out in unselfish 
tides of affection and ministry wherever there 
was the cause of righteousness needing help 
or a forlorn hope to be espoused. 

“God has two families of children on this 
earth,’ wrote Francis W. Newman, ‘‘the 
once-born and the twice-born. The first 
shrink from God no more than a child from 
an emperor before whom its parents tremble. 
To them God is the impersonation of kind- 
ness.” The souls of the once-born are the 
souls that, I think it is Prof. James who tells 
us, are the souls with the sky-blue tint. 
To that class Dr. Hale belonged. He said of 
himself: ‘I was born into a family where 
religion was simple and rational. I always 
knew God loved me. I was always grateful 
for the world he had placed me in, and. I 
liked always to tell him so, and Iwas always 
glad to receive his suggestions to me.’”’ In 
that faith he lived and did his splendid work 
for God and humanity, an optimist of the 
optimists, a princely believer in the eternal 
goodness and the unwearying and the con- 
quering love of God. 

Goethe said, looking back over his life, 
“Tt has all been pain and burden, and I can 
affirm that during the whole of my seventy- 
five years I have never known four weeks 
of genuine well being.” ‘‘Doctor,” said the 
Electress Dowager to Martin Luther one day, 
“J wish you might live forty years more.” 
“Madam,” he said, ‘“‘rather than live forty 
years more I would give up my chance of 
Paradise.” 

Here was a man, the man whose name we 
honor to-day, so sure of God, so in love with 
life and humanity, so glad to live and serve, 
so eager to cross swords with every foe that 
assailed the highest interests of mankind, 
that he would have rejoiced to live on 
eighty-seven years more to fight the battles 
of humanity, to cheer the wearying and the 
faint with his trumpet tones of hope and 
courage. Mr. Beecher said somewhere that 
the ministry ought to be like a band of music. 
I never knew any preacher of whom those 
words were truer than of Dr. Hale. He 
came and went, he preached and prayed and 
wrote, inspiring to action, quickening the 
pulses of men to all high endeavor, like a 
band of martial music that had never learned 
to play a funeral march or to accompany a 
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retreat, but that sent its great flood of glory 
sound out over every battlefield, proclaim- 
ing the final triumph of the right and the 
final overthrow of wrong. 


The exercises closed with the hymn, ‘““O 
God, our Help in Ages Past,” and the bene- 
diction, pronounced by Dr. Conrad. 


Edward E. Hale. 


I cannot expect room in the Register for 
any little tribute of mine to our dearly loved 
Dr. Hale. And yet in justice to him and 
our common cause, I wish all its readers 
might know that what I have tried hard to 
do at Lithia Springs has been most of all 
due to the hearty sympathy, constant ap- 
proval, inspiration, and substantial good 
cheer that has come from or through the 
efforts of Edward Everett Hale. Do you 
wonder that his death (as we call it) is to 
me a great personal bereavement? If it 
were not acting worse than Jonah, I must 
want to follow him at once. But I would 
use this body well as God’s gift till he calls 
me to leave it. JASPER L, DOUTHIT. 


Harvard Summer School of Theology. 


The aim of the Summer School, organized 
by the Harvard Divinity Faculty in 1899, 
is to provide an opportunity for the clergy- 
men and students of theology to meet for 
the study of subjects of theological interest, 
and to inform themselves concerning the 
tendencies and results of modern theo- 
logical scholarship. The lectures should also 
be attractive to students intending to study 
theology, to charity workers, to teachers 
in schools and colleges, and to other persons 
interested in theology. 

For the year 1909 the subject discussed 
will be “Present Religious Conditions and 
Prospects.” 

Although the present time seems to show 
a marked decline in religion, there are those 
who believe that this is more apparent 
than real, and that, quite apart from in- 
stitutional religion, there are indications 
in contemporary social, scientific, and phil- 
osophical movements of a fresh and vital 
religious interest which presents new duties 
to the Christian Church and summons 
it to large opportunities. It is to an in- 
quiry into the grounds for this belief that 
the Summer School of Theology for 1909 
will be devoted 

In view of this purpose, the courses offered 
fall into four main divisions. In the first 
division, the lectures by Profs. Toy and 
Emerton will treat theoretically, and by 
historical examples, the occurrence of fluc- 
tuations in religious interest, contrasting 
apparent religious decline with the simul- 
taneous existence of influences working 
towards religious revival. In the second 
division, Profs. Santayana, Wiener, and 
Messrs. Mellor and Lempp will describe exist- 
ing religious conditions in various countries 
of Christendom with especial reference to 
the question whether or no there are indi- 
cations of such a contrast as has been 
referred to between ecclesiastical and extra- 
confessional religion. In the third division, 
Profs. G. F. Moore, Miinsterberg, Parker, 
Carver, Perry, Ropes, and Dr. Morse will 
discuss contemporary movements which ap- 
pear to have religious implications In the 
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fourth division, Prof. EK. C. Moore will gather 
up the lines of the preceding discussions into 
a consideration of the conditions which 
prevail in this country, with suggestions 
as to the instant need and the present 
function of the churches in the United 
States. [he session of the School will close 
with a lecture by President Eliot upon “‘The 
New Religion.”” Informal conferences with 
the lecturers will give opportunity for ques- 
tion and discussion. 

Ample opportunity will be given for the 
social intercourse of students and instructors 
which has been an attractive and profitable 
feature of the School. The Divinity Li- 
brary, on Divinity Avenue, will be open 
each week-day during the session, and the 
books especially recommended by the lect- 
urers in the several courses will be brought 
together on the shelves in the reading-room. 
The Summer School is open to men and 
women alike. Special arrangements are 


made for the comfort of women. ‘The fee 
for membership in the School is $15. Re- 
duced railway fares are available. Letters 


of inquiry may be addressed to the Dean of 
the Divinity Faculty, Divinity Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Proctor Academy. 


In spite of the fact that there has, come 
to Proctor Academy and the Parish of An- 
dover, N.H., within the last year, for a girl’s 
dormitory, $15,000, for a village church, 
$13,000, for land for village church, $1,000, 
Andover contributions for above $1,000, for 
scholarships, $10,000, one gift of $2,000, two 
gifts of $1,000 each, contributions for current 
expenses of Proctor Academy $3,000, two 
gifts of $500 each, two gifts of $250 each, 
a promise of $500, two promises of $1,000 
each, making in all $51,000, besides a 
number of smaller amounts and the mag- 
nificent offer of Mrs. Hackley that she will 
give us $15,000—more if we can raise $40,000 
—during the ensuing year, the treasurer of 
the school, Mr. C. E. Carr, finds himself 
within three weeks of the fiscal year with a 
probable deficit of $600. 

He attributes this in part to the expense 

of finishing the gymnasium-assembly hall and 
the increased advertising of the school, but 
more especially to my absence in Europe on 
a honeymoon trip. 
If he is correct, then it is surely the duty 
of every one who believes in a man taking a 
honeymoon trip once in his life to hasten to 
the relief of the treasurer. A good habit 
deserves encouragement. 

The meeting held in the parlors of the 
Second Church in Boston on the 27th 
of May was a_ convincing demonstra- 
tion of the ‘permanence and value of the 
work which the school is doing. Among 
the alumni present were two lawyers, a 
journalist, a business man, a Harvard stu- 
dent, and a teacher. The latter, a Roman 
Catholic, spoke of the freedom from secta- 
rianism which characterizes this the only 
avowedly Unitarian school in America. 
Rev. Dr. Samuel C. Beane of Grafton, Mass., 
the father of Proctor Academy, who gave 
the address of the occasion, has lived to see 
a school established where a boy or girl can 
obtain a good education and live a happy, 
wholesome life on less than ten dollars a 
year spending money. Rev. George L. 
Thompson said that Proctor Academy pos- 
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sesses a higher moral tone than any of the 
many schools which he has known. 

In the enthusiasm of the gathering the 
alumni decided to organize a permanent 
association which shall hold annual meetings 
in Boston. 

The fates are with Proctor Academy, and a 
year or two more like the past twelve months 
will put the institution on a permanent 
footing. HENRY G. IvEs. 


Tribute to William H. Baldwin. 


Mr. Baldwin was president of the Children’s 
Mission for eighteen years, from 1886 to 
1904, and had been connected with the Mis- 
sion as a member of the executive committee 
or as vice-president for the fifteen years 
next preceding. Next to the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union this, we be- 
lieve, was nearest to his heart, and he gave 
it his most conscientious attention, never 
missing a committee meeting unless abso- 
lutely prevented, and devoting himself with 
fidelity and enthusiasm to its executive and 
financial interests. 

All his life he was closely associated, by 
his own choice, with the young, as president 
of the Union, superintendent of the Church 
of the Disciples Sunday-school, and as presi- 
dent of our Mission; and this interest was 
reflected in his youthful spirit, cheerful dis- 
position, and sprightly manner, preserved 
even to his old age. 

Those who recall him in his prime know 
the vigor and determination of his will, his 
sympathy and tact, and the uprightness of 
his character. His religion was one of good 
works and practical beneficence. He was 
never happier than when ‘‘receiving” at 
the annual meeting (reception) of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, or when presiding 
at the anniversary meeting of the Children’s 
Mission, surrounded, as he then would be, 
by the children, members, or friends to whose 
service he had devoted his life. 

The Executive Committee wish to make 
this simple record of their respect, appreci- 
ation, and gratitude, and to send it, as an 
expression of their sympathy, to his family. 

Secretary. 


: The Mohonk Platform. 


The fifteenth annual Lake Mohonk con- 
ference on international arbitration, meeting 
on the roth anniversary of the opening of the 
first Hague conference, reviews with profound 
satisfaction the signal advance of the cause 
of international justice during the decade, 
a progress unexampled in any previous period 
in history. ‘The memorable achievements of 
this period are at once an inspiration and an 
imperative call to renewed effort. 

We urge upon our government, which has 
been conspicuously and so honorably iden- 
tified with the progressive policies of The 
Hague, prompt action toward perfecting the 
important measures therein inaugurated and 
the complete development of the system of 
arbitration. We especially urge its early 
initiative in the establishment of the inter- 
national court of arbitral justice. 

We further urge the negotiation of a gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration between all nations, 
and look forward with increasing hope to 
the day when treaties of arbitration shall 


provide for the reference to The Hague of — 


—_ 
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all international differences not settled by 
regular diplomatic negotiation. 

The clear logic of The Hague conventions 
prescribes the limitation and gradual reduc- 
tion of the machinery of war by the nations 
parties to those conventions, corresponding 
to the development of the instrumentalities 
of law and justice of the settlement of in- 
ternational differences. The great arma- 
ments of the nations whose intolerable bur- 
dens prompted the call to the first Hague con- 
ference have during the decade increased so 
portentiously as to have now become, as re- 
cently declared by the British foreign secre- 
tary, a satire upon civilization. They fill the 
world with apprehension and alarm, they 
create an atmosphere unfavorable to the 
system of arbitration, and their drain upon 
the resources of the people has become so 
exhausting as to menace all national treas- 
uries and disastrously check the social re- 
forms and advances which humanity de- 
mands. It is the opinion of this conference 
that the time has arrived for carrying into 
effect the strongly expressed desire of the 
two peace conferences at The Hague that 
the governments “examine the possibility 
of an agreement as to the limitation of armed 
forces by land and by sea and of war budgets,” 
and address themselves to the serious study 
of this pressing question. Accordingly, we 
ask our government to consider whether 
the peculiar position which it occupies 
among the nations does not afford it a special 
opportunity to lead the way toward making 
these weighty declarations a basis of public 
and concerted action. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


Rev. B. A. Hills, field agent for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Northern 
Michigan, asks if any church has a set of 
hymn-books no longer in use which might 
serve the cause of the liberal faith in Michi- 
gan. The choice would be for the ‘“‘ Hymns 
of the Spirit.” Mr. Hills’ address is 303 
West 12th Street, Traverse City, Mich. 


The Oxford School of Theology. 


The attention of our ministers and laity 
is called to a summer school of Theology 
which is to be held at Oxford, England, in 
the month of September, 1909. An execu- 
tive committee, with Rev. Dr. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, principal of Manchester College, as 
chairman, has arranged a series of lectures 
and confefences of great interest and value. 
The theme, “ Philosophy of Religion,’’ will be 
treated by Count Goblet d’Alviella (Brus- 
sels), Revs. Dr. Rashdell (New College), P. H. 
Wicksteed, J. A. Smith (Balliol), and Father 
G. A. Tyrrell. The Old Testament will be 
interpreted by Dr. S. R. Driver, Dr. G. B. 
Gray, and G. H. Box of Oxford. The New 
Testament by Prof. K. Lake (Leyden), Dr. 
A. §. Hunt (Queens), Prof. Dobschuetz 
(Strassburg), and Dr. R. H. Charles (Exe- 
ter College). ‘‘The Early Church will be 
treated by Rev. Dr. J. E. Odgers (Man- 
chester College), and Rev. A. J. Carlyle of 
University College, Oxford. The latter is 
also secretary of the committee and may 
be addressed for further information. Dr. 
Carpenter will lecture on “‘ Buddhist Parallels 
to Christianity.” There will be other courses 


also The main lectures will be given in the 
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hall of Balliol College.* The fee for the com- 
plete courses of forty lectures is 1 pound 
(about $4.85). Lists of available lodgings 
are procurable. The school opens Monday 
evening, September 13, with an inaugural 
lecture by Rev. Percy Gardner, and will 
close on Friday, September 24. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


Mrs. J. B. Roberson, ,Dodson, Patrick 
County), Vai, Reh Dy 7, -a. very lonely 
woman, asks that some of the members 
of the Cheerful Letter Exchange will be 
good enough to send her a postcard, a letter, 
or booklet, or something of that sort, in time 
for her birthday, June 29. The request 
came too late to be printed in the Cheerful 
Letter. Tea Cs 
An Opportunity. 

A church in the vicinity of New York 
City is in need of a pastor’s assistant. The 
minister, who is unsalaried, is able to give 
to the church only pulpit services. As the 
church, though small, is growing rapidly 
and attracting a considerable number of 
strangers, there is need of some one to follow 
up the newcomers so as to secure their 
identification with .the church. There is 
also some work to be done in connection 
with the Sunday-school and the Young 
People’s Society. The opening seems to be 
either for a young trained church worker, 
ot for a retired minister living on an income, 
but to whom an additional income of a few 
hundred dollars a year would be welcome. 
The work would require only a third or a 
half of an individual’s time, and in the case 
of a young person, outside work would 
probably be obtained which would increase 
the income. It is a case where the need is 
urgent, but where for the present the salary 
must be very small. Address inquiries to 
Arthur H. Grant, 93 Nassau Street, New 
York. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Two Leaders. 


Admiration and affection are the senti- 
ments that move me as I record here the 
loss of two life members of our Society. 
Within a few hours both passed on to that 
“new and larger life,’ of which they had so 
often spoken. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
became a life member of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society in 1855: W. H. Baldwin 
joined us in 1868. 

Of course I am beginning at the point 
nearest,—this fellowship relation to our 
work,—but the path of remembrance at 
once broadens into years of remarkable 
service and records of inspiring merit. 

I knew and loved Dr. Hale for nearly 
forty years. He preached my installation 
sermon at Hingham, he proved at all times 
his friendship for me;-and I cannot forbear 
saying this, now that he is gone, personal 
as it is. He united strength and tender- 
ness. Forceful and almost stern he could 
be, and yet again the gentlest of souls. Con- 
victions had sway in his mind, strong and 
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clear, and yet in his heart there always pre- 
vailed the compassion and charity of the 
Christ. 

In thinking of him the old word ‘‘per- 
sonality” arises, and I select it as the defi- 
nition of his greatness. He was a power- 
house of incentive and inspiration to others. 
His fertile nature offered plans, ideas, im- 
pulses, ideals, which were gathered, and 
gratefully gathered, by thousands. This 
is often proclaimed, ‘‘It is not what so-and- 
so says, but the manner and spirit that give 
the utterances power.’’ Some call this, and 


Business Notices. 


Up in Vermont. This hint should be sufficient to 
direct many wise seekers of summer homes and desirable 
vacation places to Vermont and Lake Champlain this 
summer. The Central Vermont Railway Company’s s50- 
page book, now ready, describes the region, and gives list 
of $5 to $10 a week resorts. Send 6 cent stamp to No. 729 
“Summer Homes,” 360 Washington Street, Boston, for 
book. 


Notices, 


SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Organized in 1907 


To collect contributions to be ‘equally 
distributed each year as an honorable 
service pension among those of our 
clergy passing the age of sixty-five 
years and with a record of at least 
twenty years in the service of our 
churches, the annual allowance to each 
not to exceed $500. A Permanent 
Fund, for income, is also being steadily 
developed. Bequests, made to the 
American Unitarian Association, in 
trust for the Society, will do lasting 
and blessed good. Contributions to 
be made to Rev. John H. Applebee, 
Treasurer, Attleboro, Mass. Letters 
to Rev. George Kent Providence R.I. 


Deaths. 


COLBURN.—At Francestown, N.H., June 7, 1909, 
Ephraim Warren Colburn, aged 74 years, 


ESTABLISHED 18659. 


J. §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 


Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 


Complete equipment in Srey paraceias: Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 


GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers, 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


W ELLESLEY Junior would like position as tutor 

in private family or summer camp to girls preparing 
to enter college. Good references for character and work. 
Address P.O. Box 79, Westboro, Mass. 
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mean it to be, a criticism, a suggestion of 
limitation and inadequacy. I do not see 
it so. This mysterious, perennial, potent 
element of personality is the fact of the 
ages, and is to-day,jthe great feature in pub- 
lic affairs. Dr. Hale had this gift from 
nature, which he trained and developed; 
and we who knew him well marvel still at 
the. depths and heights of its noble, tireless 
career. 

He believed in America; he had faith in 
our young people; he looked forward, and 
not backward, since his confidence was in 
progress. If this were the proper place, I 
might quote many sayings from him, spoken 
in familiar conversation, attesting the gen- 
uineness of his estimate and the warmth of 
his loyalty concerning the ‘‘people,” the 
American people, who are the real rulers 
of the land. Despite all their faults, he 
ranked them trustworthy. 

But I am not writing an academic essay 
on Dr. Hale. My word is one of admira- 
tion and affection, as I said at first,—ad- 
miration for versatile, varied, and excep- 
tional qualities, not embodied in any one 
of our religious leaders; admiration for his 
“enthusiasm for humanity,” his ceaseless 
devotion, his idealism; affection, next, 
for the sympathetic side of his nature, which 
led him to be, through all the many years, 
a loyal friend, a helper, and a comrade. 
He was cast in a mould that is not likely 
to be repeated. ‘‘Together” he still says, 
and with him we still work. 

Companion in spirit and actual friend 
was W. H. Baldwin. What he did for Bos- 
ton and the country can never be measured. 
On thousands of young men he has left the 
impress of his uplifting enthusiasm for honor, 
patriotism, and character. It was my good 
fortune to speak year after year at the 
notable Thanksgiving dinners he conducted 
at the ‘Young Men’s Union.” Phillips 
Brooks found this occasion a joy down to 
the time of his death. We often commented 
on the lessons of the occasion, and agreed 
that no one in our city was doing more to 

‘ shape the future for good than ‘‘ Brother” 
Baldwin. ~ 

Rich are the memories that come to me 
as I pen these lines of our fraternal associ- 
ations. Often at public affairs we were 
introduced as ‘‘The firm of Baldwin and 
Horton, engaged in good works and the 
promotion thereof.” 

The present generation has no adequate 
idea of Mr. Baldwin’s services to this com- 
munity. He won the confidence of business 
men, he secured large gifts of money, he 
planned like a general, he watched every 
detail of his work, he stood high and com- 
manding among our philanthropic leaders. 
If we wish to find the real monument to 
his praise and honor, we must not go only 
to Boylston Street in Boston, but also to 
the homes and careers of a multitude, who 
went out from his influence to the remotest 
parts of our land. 

But now to return to the place where we 
started. Dr. Hale and Mr. Baldwin were 
ardent advocates of religious education. 
Mr. Baldwin was president of the Sunday- 
School Society from 1869 to 1874. Dr. 
Hale prepared manuals, and in his own 
independent way fostered at all times the 
spiritual culture of the young. Both be- 
lieved completely in the assiduous care of 
the children as regards morals and religion. 
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If they could come back and speak in visible | 


form, I am sure their united message would 
be this, “‘Care for the young; begin at 
the beginning; nourish the roots of life by 
service to the children.” 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Channing Federation. 


The Channing Federation held its annual 
meeting with the Samuel Longfellow Club 
of Fall River on Sunday, June 6, 1909. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mr. Arthur W. Sampson, then 
followed by a devotional service, after which 
the secretary’s report was read and accepted. 
The roll was next called, Fall River, Taun- 
ton, Providence (Westminster Church), and 
Norton responding, with a total attendance 
of about seventy-five. ; 

The president appointed a nominating 
Committee—a representative from each union 
—to prepare a list of officers for the coming 
year. It later reported as follows, the same 
being afterwards elected: president, Mr. 
Arthur W. Sampson, Fall River, Mass.; 
vice-president, Mr. George Russell, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; secretary, Miss Florence L. 
Cowles, Norton, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. Her- 
bert Metcalf, Taunton, Mass. 

It was voted that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Federation get in touch with the 
various unions, and endeavor to get them 
to work together in doing something for 
the fair to be held in Boston in October. 

It was voted that, in addition to the reg- 
ular spring and fall meetings, the Federa- 
tion hold one extra meeting each summer 


on.a Saturday, in order that some of the}. 


unions in the outlying districts may be able 
to entertain. 

After the business meeting Mr. J. Clark 
Bills of Harvard gave us an outline of the 
social service work, bringing to us a very 
vivid description of the tenement house 
homes. The Federation was very fortu- 
nate in being. able to secure Mr. Bills, and 
found a great deal that was of value in his 
address. 

Miss Farwell of Fall River rendered a 
solo, which was very pleasing. Mr. San- 
ford Bates, one of the directors of the Na- 
tional Union, came as a representative of 
that body,-and spoke on the responsibility, 
opportunity, and plans of the National 
Young People’s Religious Union, outlin- 
ing the need of the support of the Channing 
Federation for the work which the National 
body is planning to do. His talk was very 
interesting and inspiring. 

After the meeting was adjourned the Sam- 
uel Longfellow Club served a lunch, and a 
social hour was enjoyed. 

FLORENCE L. CowLés, 
Secretary, 


Pilgrim Federation. 

The next meeting of the Pilgrim Federa- 
tion will be held in East Bridgewater, Mass., 
on Monday evening, June 21, at 7.30 o’clock. 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton of Boston will ad- 
dress the Federation on matters of great 
importance to every union, and it is hoped 
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a large number will attend. All Unitarian 
young people, as well as older friends in- 
terested, are cordially invited to be present. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service, June 20, at rr, will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Charles G. Ames of the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston. 


Churches. 

Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. C. G. Ames: Fifty members and friends 
of the Social Club visited Brook Farm Sun- 
day afternoon, June 6 Short exercises were 
held in the grove, the speakers occupying 
the pulpit-rock used nearly seventy years 
ago. Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of the West 
Roxbury Church spoke of the Fourieristic 
idea; Miss Eva Channing told of those con- 
nected with the settlement, whom she had 
known; Mr. Edward A. Church read an 
original poem; and Mr. Justin L. Bromberg, 
cornetist, accompanied the singing. After a 
delightful walk, enjoying the natural scenery 


Gives a Fine Finish 
to Starched Things 


Here is a way of giving 
better finish to starched 
clothes and linens. Melt 
_a little Pure Refined 
Paraffine, add it to 
hot starch, and 
when theironing is 
done you'll be de- 
lighted with the, 7 
firm, lustrous aida 
face on every piece. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


applied hot is the surest way to seal fruit 
jars and jelly glasses. 

Nothing makes a better floor finish 
than Pure Refined Paraffine. 

A little of it added to wash water 
helps loosen dirt from soiled clothes, 

Write for a Paraffine Paper Pad to 
keep your sad-irons from stickine—we 
send it free. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY; 


(Incorporated), 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
greet arp mai Charity. 
-ontributions from the Sunday-school 
ase eranees temporary shelter or permanent bases toate 


en. 
Children cared for i i ili 
with the ey fice Bhs families in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within f i 
peste, we wil ake oe i to board ox fren Steheeaa 
onal donations a eeded 
meet increasing demands. Se hcaaeiened bs 


Henry M. Williams, President 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Se’y. Wm. H. Slocum, T'reas, 
Parker B, Field, Supers 27) 
277 Tremont St., 
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of West Roxbury, the party was entertained 
for a social hour at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank W. McCormack. 


DorcHEStTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. D. Roy Freeman: The Sunday- 
school of this church closed its year’s work 
on June 13 with a celebration of Children’s 
Sunday, when the Sunday-school attended 
the morning service in a body. ‘The year’s 
work has been most satisfactory. With 
active officers and a fine corps of teachers 
the attendance has averaged higher than for 
some years. On only three Sundays during 
the year has the attendance fallen below 
sixty, while it has been near eighty most of 
the time. The lessons have been from 
Hall’s book on the Bible, with written exam- 
ination on the last Sunday, and presenta- 
tion of four books by the minister on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday to the four pupils handing 
in the best examination paper. So good 
were most of the papers that it was difficult 
to decide which were best. Next year the 
school will study the Beginning of Christi- 
anity, in three grades. ‘The school, besides 
paying all its own expenses, has given away 
over one hundred dollars, divided among 
the Calhoun School for Negroes, Morgan 
Memorial, Children’s Mission, Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and a few others. 


“Erte, Pa—The First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thos. P. Byrnes: The Society has had 
a prosperous church year in every way, the 
attendance at the regular Sunday morning 
and evening services have been large and 
uniform throughout the year. We held 
continuous evening service on each Sunday 
evening from October to April. The Sun- 
day evening service has been attended mostly 
by men. The study class has had an 
unusually successful year: beginning in 
October, it held meetings on every Monday 
evening until the first of June, with a regular 
attendance ranging from 60 to 80 people, 
many of whom were from other churches 
and the outside public, but who became in- 
terested in our church and work. ‘The 
Women’s Alliance has continued to be the 
mainstay of the church in a financial and 
social way. It carried out a fine literary 
programme during the year, making a study 
of our great American literary and Unitarian 
leaders. In_addition to its regular suppers 
and socials held in the church, the members 
have opened their homes to neighborhood 
socials and, entertainments, which have 
proved very helpful in interesting and bind- 
ing more closely to the church the semi- 
attached people scattered throughout the 
city. The Society has had throughout the 
year the co-operative Unitarian Calendar, 
and its monthly visits to some 300 families 
has been a great benefit to the cause here. 
The visit on February 19 of Rev. Elmer S. 
Forbes aroused the civic and social interests 
of our church, as did also a visit of Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, in a three days’ 
campaign of civic righteousness. Out of 
Mrs. Crane’s visit a Civic Club was organized 
of which the Unitarian pastor is one of the 
directors. ‘The pastor has exchanged during 
the year with Rev. M. O. Simons of Cleve- 
land, and Rey. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo. 
The Birthday Banquet was attended by 
100 people, and the principal address was 
delivered by Rey. A. M. Rihbany of Toledo. 
The church has become more and more a 
factor in the religious, social, and civic life of 
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the city. The church has been on the best 
of terms with its orthodox neighbors; the 
pastor has lectured and spoken during the 
year in six different orthodox churches in 
the city, and he has taken part in social 
functions in several other neighboring 
churches. The pastor has been one of a 
committee of five clergymen who have looked 
after the civic and moral interests, and who 
have practically stopped gambling, and 
closed out over 100 slot machines in the 
city. The pastor was one of a committee 
of three clergymen appointed by the Minis- 
terial Association to prepare a statement of 
social and civic conditions to be read in all the 
Protestant churches of the city on a Sunday 
devoted to a concerted movement in behalf 
of the welfare of the city. So that one can 
say the cause is gaining ground in this com- 
munity, the church is taking its place among 
the leading forces for intellectual uplift,.and 
for righteousness in the city; new families 
are coming in to attend and support it, 
fourteen new members have united with the 
church during the year, and many others 
have become practically members. The 
pastor has addressed many of the social 
and civic organizations of the city during 
the year; he delivered his address on Lincoln, 
at four different banquets and celebrations 
in the city during the Lincoln Anniversary, 
and he has recently delivered Commence- 
ment addresses at Waynesburg, Pa., and 
Delta, Ohio, both occasions being the High 
School graduating exercises, ‘The eleventh 
anniversary of the founding of the Unitarian 
Church in this city was celebrated this year, 
but it has already a strength and stability 
such as belongs to the old and well-established 
churches. 


HACKENSACK, N.J.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. J. A. Fairley: This 
society held its annual meeting on the sec- 
ond Saturday in May. At the election of 
officers and trustees most of the old board 
were re-elected, the one new member being 
Mr. B. B. Wells. The most interesting 
feature of the meeting was the burning of 
the mortgage held by the Church Building 
Loan Fund, which would not have ex- 
pired until June, 1912, but through the un- 
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enabled to clear it off this year The church 
is now in a very good condition and increas- 
ing in membership each year. Feeling a 
deep sense of gratitude to our minister, and 
having the burden of the mortgage removed, 
we have increased his salary for the coming 
year. 


Norta ANDOVER, Mass.—First Unita- 
rian Church and Society: On ‘Thursday 
afternoon, June 3, Rev. William S. Nichols 
was installed as pastor of the Old North 
Parish Church. The exercises consisted of 
an invocation by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of 
Beverly, Scripture reading by Rev. E. H. 
Brenan of Danvers, sermon by Rey. C. B. 
Elder, D.D., of Worcester, installing prayer 
by Rev. C. T. Billings of Lowell, charge 
to minister by Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, 
charge to people by Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., 
Worcester, right hand of fellowship, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester of Salem, benediction 
by the pastor. The choir rendered several 
selections, and Miss Annie B. Nichols of 
Danvers, a niece of the installed pastor, sang 
a soprano solo. After the service refresh- 
ments were served in the vestry. Many 
were present from the surrounding churches, 


tiring effort of Mr. Fairley the Society was 


including three representatives from Wal- 
pole, N.H., where Mr. Nichols was at one 
time settled. 


The consumption of horseflesh is no sign 
of poverty: it is recommended by the medical 
profession for persons with a tendency to 
tuberculosis or anemia. Horse fillet is 
103d. a pound in Paris, and foreigners do 
not know it from beef. 


The famous blue color given to the por- 
celain manufactured at Sévres has long been 
believed to be the result of a secret process, 
and many legends exist about it. Louis 
Franchet shows, in the Revue Scientifique, 
that it is an error to suppose that Sévres blue 
cannot be produced elsewhere. As a matter 
of fact, it is produced in many French pot- 
teries, where sufficient care is taken, and 
where pure oxid of cobalt is employed. 
Formerly it was difficult to procure this 
article without impurities, which injured the 
color; but chemical science has overcome all 
the difficulties. 


best. 


what 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 

You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a s 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wreng. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 

Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we’ ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


uring Co. 


ial Po 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


A story recently submitted to the editor 
contained the following sentence: ‘‘Maggie 
stole up stairs and down again, wrapped in 
her snood!” 


Dr. Osler is of the opinion that half the 
nervous wrecks are caused by eating soup. 
The other half, we presume, are caused by 
being pushed into it—Washington Post. 


The superiority of man to nature is cou- 
tinually illustrated. Nature needs an im- 
mense quantity of quills to make a goose 
with, but a man can make a goose of him- 
self with one. 


Small Boy: ‘‘Did you ever catch any 
whales?”’ Sailor: ‘‘No.’? Small Boy: ‘‘Ever 
shipwrecked?” Sailor: “‘No.”’ Small Boy: 


“Ever cast on a desert island?” Sailor: 
‘‘No.” Small Boy: “Ever caught by canni- 
bals?” Sailor: “‘No.” Small Boy (dis- 


gusted): ‘‘Why, you might as well have 
stayed on land!’’—The Throne. 


Materfamilias (to candidate for the post 
of cook): “‘Your general character is ex- 
cellent; but, before engaging you, I must 
find out something more from your last 
mistress about your cooking of fancy dishes.” 
Candidate: ‘‘Oh, you may make your mind 
easy on that point, mum. ‘That last family 
I lived with was just gittin into society 
through their table,”’—Exchange. 


When the train stopped at the little South- 
ern station the Northern tourist sauntered 
out on the platform, Under a scrub-oak 
stood a lean animal with scraggy bristles. 
The tourist was interested. ‘‘What do you 
call that?” he queried of a lanky native. 
‘Razorback hawg.”’ ‘‘ Well, what is he do- 
ing rubbing against that tree?” ‘‘He’s 
stropping himself, mister, jest stropping 
himself.’”’—Success. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s only surviving 
son, Prof. Henry Marion Howe of Columbia, 
was in the habit of calling his father to 
breakfast, at the age of four. Not being 
able to pronounce the word, he would an- 
nounce, “Brescott is ready!” This ex- 
cited mirth among the other children, which 
he never could endure, Accordingly, one 
morning he appeared at the door of the 
dressing-room and said, solemnly, ‘Papa, 
your food is prepared!’ 


An English tourist visited Arran, and, 
being a keen disciple of Isaak Walton, was 
arranging to have a day’s good sport. 
Being told that the cleg, or horse-fly, would 
suit his purpose admirably for a lure, he 
addressed himself to Christy, the Highland 
servant, “I say, my girl, can you get me some 
horse-flies?”’ Christy looked stupid, and he 
repeated his question. Finding that she 
did not yet comprehend him, he exclaimed, 
“Why girl, did you never see a horse-fly?” 
“Naa, sar,” said the girl. ‘But a wanse 
saw a coo jump ower a preshipice.’’— Ex- 
change. 


The visitor took up a small canvas smeared 
over with invisible gray, sprinkled here and 
there with yellow ‘blobs.’ ‘‘ What have 
we here?” he said to the artist. ‘A chro- 
matic in sad color, with golden accidents,” 
replied the young pairter. ‘“Iynn night 
lights from the sea” ‘Oh, quite so!” 
murmured the visitor. ‘I wonder—have 
I got it right side up?” The painter re- 
garded the canvas doubtfully, then pointed 
to a remarkable signature in the corner. 
“It’s..all right,” he said. “You'll never 
make a mistake if you keep that in the 
right-hand corner. It is put there for that 
purpose.”’— Youth's Companion, 
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THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
““—In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


INN 


UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS 

AND ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Best Summer Resort Region. Terms, $5 to $10 per 
week. Handsomely illustrated ‘Booklet’? contain- 
ing rso pages, full information. Also details 
Tercentenary Celebration, Lake Champlain. Send 
6c. for ‘‘Booklet,’? “Summer Homes,’’ No. 72, 
to St. Albans, Vt.; 360 Washington Street, Boston; 
or free on application. 


Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 

An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty, Prepa- 

ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
D., LL.D., Visztor. For Catalogue A, address 

Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Earnest boys. Very small 
classés. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 
Address Dr. D.E. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


Location high and dry. 
Strong teachers. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
UNIVERSITY SECTION OF WorcESTER, MAss. 

23d Year. Superior preparation for New England 

Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 

and Special Courses. Gymnasium, field sports. 

nent home if needed. Illustrated Booklet. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction, Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. _For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {oR 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 
Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury. Mass. 


Perma- 


Tarrytown, New York. 


For Boys. On an estate of 8 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buil 


; uildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 


address WALTER B. GaGe, Headmaster, Box 780. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, incipal, 


+ 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


29th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and views, 
address Harlan P. Ames, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥. ©, SOUTH WORTH, 


